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reproduced over Pemaquid Fort Rock in 

Maine, and which is represented on our 
front-cover page, marks the place of the first 
recorded landing of English-speaking colonists 
in New England. 

Landings took place here August 8 and 
10, 1607, and the people were members of 
the Popham Company, who had come from 
England in the Mary and John and Gift of 
God. Their two landings at Pemaquid were 
similar to that of the Pilgrims at Provincetown 
thirteen years later, for, like them, they made 
a settlement farther on, at the mouth of the 
Kennebec River, which proved unlike Plymouth 
in being very short-lived. 

Another striking event which this castle 
commemorates is the making of the first deed 
of land in New England. 

This deed was signed by two Indians, one of 
whom was the renowned sagamore, Samoset, 
who met the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth with his 
famous greeting, ‘‘Wel- Cag 
come, Englishmen !’’ 

Samoset was a saga- 
more of Pemaquid, and 
was simply on a visit 
in the south when he 
met the Pilgrims. He had learned English 
from the traders who came to Pemaquid, for 
the place was quite a rendezvous for fishermen 
and fur traders before Pilgrim times. He told 
the Plymouth men where his home was, and 
Bradford quaintly recorded in his book, which 
is now in the State House at Boston, that 
‘it lyeth hence a day’s sail with a great wind 
and five days by land.’’ 

The fort, and the town round it, stood near 
one corner of this tract of land twenty-five 
miles square, which Samoset and Unongoit thus 
deeded with their sign-manual signatures. 

The name of the magistrate who attested 
these signatures should be mentioned, for he 
was an important man there. N. I. Bowditch, 
Esq., author of the book, ‘‘Suffolk Surnames,’’ 
dedicates it to this magistrate of ancient Pema- 
quid in the following words: ‘“To the memory 
of Abraham Shurt, the Father of American 
Conveyancing, whose name is associated alike 
with my daily toilet and my daily occupation.’’ 

A monument to the memory of Samoset, cut 
from the granite of the land which he sold, 
and erected by the Lincoln County Historical 
Society, stands near Pemaquid. ; 

This castle marks the spot also where once 
stood a flourishing and busy town called, in an 
important document of 1682, ‘‘the metropolitan 
of these parts.’’ It was a rival of Boston for 
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MONUMENT TO SAMOSET, THE INDIAN SAG- 
AMORE, WHO SIGNED THE FIRST DEED 
OF NEW ENGLAND LAND. NEAR 
PEMAQUID, MAINE. 


atime. The restored fort is also a memorial, 
or rather reminder, of the contention for this 
fair State of Maine between the Briton and 
Gaul, for the place was on the border of the 
fighting-ground, where the French, with their 
allies the Indians, contended for sovereignty. 

The English archives furnished the plan of 
Fort William Henry, from which it has now 
been reproduced in part. This castle is of 
exactly the dimensions of the original, which 
formed one corner and an important part of the 
defenses of the fort. It is largely built of the 
same stones which the men of 1692 brought 
here and laid. 

Shurt’s Fort and Fort Charles, both much 
inferior, stood here before it. When the Indians 
destroyed the latter in 1689, Sir William Phips, 
then Governor of Massachusetts and famous for 
his find of gold in the sunken Spanish galleons, 
received royal instructions to build this third 
fort at Pemaquid. 

This was, as a historian has stated, ‘‘the 
strongest fort the British had in North Amer- 
ica.’’ Another record says that it was designed 
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rights of the English to the Eastern territory, 
and to restrain the Indians from encroachments 
on the Western settlements. ’’ 

Fort William Henry cost twenty thousand 
pounds, for those days a great sum. It was 
over seven hundred feet in outside circumfer- 
ence, with walls six feet thick at the base, 
twenty-two feet high on the seaward side, and 
from ten to eighteen feet on the other sides. 
It mounted eight large guns, besides many 
smaller ones, and had a garrison of sixty men. 
At the northeast corner was a bastion ; the castle 
opposite, twenty-nine feet high, answered for 
another, and there was a watch-tower at each 
of the other two corners. 

The Legislature of Maine appropriated a sum 
of money for the reproduction of this old castle, 
which is to be used a3 a depository for articles, 
books, pictures, and so forth, relating to this 
ancient, and until quite recently forgotten, 
place. Many articles connected with the past 
of Pemaquid have been 
found here’; and the 
archives and libraries 
of Boston, New York 
and Canada, as well 
as of foreign countries, 
contain much of its 
history. 

Round the base of the old fort rock, and just 
inside the wall, has been laid a cement floor. 
On the north side of this one may descend a 
short stairway into a hollow, partly under the 
rock, used in the old days for the magazine. 
Here is found a pavement similar to the paved 
streets found near by, and peculiar shaped 
bricks, evidently very ancient, forming the west 
wall of the magazine. 

The main floor, laid at about half the height 
of the tower, is of hardwood, with a circular 
opening in the center, through which a person 
may step out on the top of the famous ‘‘Rock 
of Pemaquid.’’ 

Round the room and on the walls are to be 
arranged the paintings, pictures, books and 
articles which have been found and made, and 
which help to piece together much of the 
hitherto untold story of the place. From the 
roof can be had an extended view of this truly 
beautiful bay. Ever since Capt. John Smith 
cruised along this coast in 1614, it has been 
called John’s Bay. One of the picturesque 
islands opposite the village of Pemaquid also 
bears his name. 

On this little peninsula stood the twice built 
and twiee destroyed town, the existence of which 
as a place of importance long ago is attested 
by the appearance of hundreds of stone-walled 
cellars, paved streets, ancient wharf timbers, 

cache of trapezoidal-shaped brick and other 

relics of early habitation; and by the tradi- 
tions of the very oldest people living here 
many years ago. 

The French tricolor waved over William 
Henry in triumph for a short time after 1696, 
for it was in August of that year, only four 
years after the building of the fort, that three 
French war-ships appeared by sea and two 
hundred Indians by land for its capture. The 
fort was very strong, well-garrisoned and sup- 
plied, and its commander, Chubb, laughed at 
the idea of the surrender when it was 
demanded by Sieur D’Iberville, the French 
officer in command. 

But he had not counted on the presence of 
the women and children of the town, who 
crowded into the fort for safety. So, when the 
French, finding that their showers of cannon- 
balls did not accomplish their purpose, planted 
a battery on the river-bank opposite the fort 

and Janded bombshells among those who had 
taken refuge there, it was a different matter, 
for the explosive missile was then a new thing 
in warfare, and the fort. had no bomb-proof 
covering. 

Dreadful was the consternation produced by 
these fiery missiles, and so disconcerting that 
Chubb could not remain heedless to the second 
demand for surrender. 

From the ruins, and of the material of William 
Henry, Fort Frederic rose in 1729, only to be 
thrown down in part at the outbreak of the 
Revolution, having often protected the inhabit- 
ants through the French and Indian War. 

A hundred years passed ; the walls were more 
and more demolished, the town site became a 
farm, bushes and rubbish covered the fort, 
and for a long time men forgot what memories 
clustered here. 

It is to be hoped that Maine, having now 
done so much, will provide ample means for 
finishing and permanently maintaining this 
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interesting structure, which marks a history | 
contemporary with and as flourishing as that | 


ef Jamestown of Virginia. 
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HOOSING A SCHOOL. The publishers of The © 
will be pleased to send to any one questing it a C: 
of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University 
af New England. Address, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for 
mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Very small 
classes. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific school and business. Young boys in separate building. 

Address Dr. I. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Maas. 














ROCKLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Rs ey is costly, but ignorance is more so.’ 
sisa a school with moderate an 
e ut schoo 


because we believe that is the best s: 
temfor complementing study 
for giving bo: omenting study, 
at the critical time, for makin; 
obedience a habit, for compel- 
ling orderliness, tor deve’ op- 
ing backbone. 10 instructors, 
gymnasium, bowling, boating, 
ete. 15 states represented. 
Paul Weston French, Sec’y, West Lebanon, N. H. 














Bryant & Stratton 


Commercial School 
BOSTON 


Prepares young men and women to become 
successful Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, with 
assurance of employment when qualified. 

Call or send for information as to courses, 
terms, etc. Address, 


SECRETARY, Room 1, 
334 Boylston Street, Boston. 





























~For Floors 


Dries instantly. No odor. Never slippery. 
Wears longest. Will not crack or scratch white. 


Farrington Floor Finish 


Metropolitan Tower, New York. 15 State St., Boston, Mass. 
W. ° for special money-back offer. 
rite Booklet on Care of Sooket: Free 











The most economical on the market to- 
day for general cleaning, hands and the bath is 


Adams’ Mineral Soap 


It does the work, will not crumble or waste, 
contains no acid. Use it and be convinced. 
Ask your grocer for it. 


See our latest large ad. June 10, 1909. 














FROM THE FAMOUS 
Taylor’s 

Hat 

Store. 


Here’s a Hat that 


Price, aS f 
ost-paid, can’t be beaten 8 
° > comfort and 


con 
nience. Rollit, crush 
it, dent it. Always 
ready for a journey 


or oka piazza. Madeof fine qualit 
fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 
The same style Hat made of extra 
ed quality a felt in ta 84 and 
t tan, price, post-pai 
Sbisfaction Trevented or q and $1.50 50 
refunded. Send size wanted to 
TAYLOR’S HAT Stent, 3 p Renaver ' BOSTON, WAS. 
lish: 
Under Pwe.. — the same family nearly 40 years. 












Remit by Postal or Express 

















It’s So Easy 


to get the best there is and 
it pays so well that buyers 
are learning to ask not sim- 
ply for sliced dried beef, 
but emphasize the brand, 


“Acme” o:<i' Beef 


Put up by J. W. Beards- 
ley’s Sons. It is always 
the same, and the sameness 
is goodness. If you think 
there is no particular differ- 
ence, give yourself the ben- 
efit of the doubt by trying 
“ACME” brand. You 
take no chances. Always 
uniform in quality — un- 
equaled in tenderness and 
flavor. Ceaseless care in 
selection and absolute clean- 
liness in preparing, packed 
at once in sealed glass jars, 
insures “ACME.” brand 
reaching you perfect. 
Send for our Booklet of 


Recipes — Free. 


J. W. Beardsley’s Sons, 


Boston. New York. 
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and general instruction. 
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3 This Set consists of 1 pair of 
4 fine steel Embroidery Scissors, 
with sterling silver handles; 1 
Queen Embroidery Ring, with 
sterling silver Name Plate; also 
a Sewing Kit, consisting of a 
) sterling silver Thimble, 50 yards 
3 each black and white Siik Thread, 
6 Needles, all contained in a neat 
box. The Kit is compact, prac- 
3 tical anduseful. The mbroidery 
Ring, made of English walnut, 
has a felt cushion, and will hold 
3 all kinds of embroidery materials 
firmly. Name Plate can be en- 
graved at 3 cents a letter. 
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The Priscilla Setiendticn tls, 


Any Four of the Books given only to Companion subscribers for one new 3 
subscription. and 10c. extra, postage included. Price 25c. each, post-paid. 


Mexican Drawn Work. Gives detailed descriptions of fift 
Illustrated. How to Make Batten 
Lace. 
hundred stitches. Ever step full described. : 
Priscilla Knittin 1 
things for those who knit. 
French, Eyelet and Shadow Em- : 
broidery. One 
booklets on these subjects ever pub- 
lished. Priscilla Cross Stitch Book. 
Full instructions, with near] 
working patterns. 
Book. New designs, new illustrations, new ideas. If you crochet, you need this book. 


Sterling Silver Embroidery Set. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 25c. 
extra, postage and packing included. 





> PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 _ Columbus Avenue, 


+44 oe 


vv 


Becmagsces stitches 7 
and Point 


Profusely illustrated. Over one 


ull of good 
Illustrated. 
of the best instruction 3 


two hundred F 
Priscilla Crochet 


Price $1.15, post-paid. 


Boston, Mass. — , 
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HE fall had driven the 
tT fog of liquor out of the 

tramp. Buta fog of in- 
credulous anger had taken its 
place. ‘‘Fat’’ gathered himself 
together, covered his face with 
his arm, and started upward on 
the rush. 

By now ‘‘Red’’ had had time 
to line his whole fort front 
with broken pieces of stone. He 
flung them as fast as he could 
pick them up. One struck Fat 
on the shoulder, another on the 
knee, another landed between 
neck and jaw. 
want to do it!’’ he kept crying, 
bly. ‘‘Nor it ain’t really you I’m rockin’!’’ 

*“‘You know what I’ll do to you 
when I get to the top!’ snorted Fat. 
Yet for the most part, he was no longer 
saying anything intelligible. But he 
kept on climbing. 

It was Red’s chance to be a hero in 
earnest; but he would have given all he 

he would have left ‘‘The Big 
Show’’ itself, to have been anywhere 
else. 

At that moment Fat stepped on a 
clump of horsetail that was as smooth 
and slippery as haircloth. He went 
down sidewise, and again rolled fairly 
to the bottom. 

That fall turned him almost wholly 
into the wild beast. He remained a man 
only in that he had the brain of a man 
to do the thinking for his rage. 

‘‘Tf one of these hunks hits that dyna- 
mite,’’ yelled Red, ‘‘you’ll know it!’’ 

“T’ll put it where it won’t be hit!’’ 
He drew out the cartridge, thrust it into 
his rear hip pocket, and started up again. 

Red picked up stone after stone and 
sent them home. ‘‘Aw, why can’t you 
stop it, why can’t you stop it?’’ he 
begged. But it was like beseeching a 
crazy man, 

His coat had come open. The red 
flannel lining of his old office-boy uni- 
form caught his eye. He wretchedly 
drove another piece of rock at Fat. 
Then he jerked his coat off altogether 
and flung it; inside out, upon the clump 
of raspberry bushes. f 

“T guess that ought to flag them, 
anyway,’’ he said; and he rushed to 
the edge of his defenses again. He 
seemed to feel Fat’s hands upon him 
already. He would not mind being killed, he 
thought, if only the ‘‘G. M.’’ and ‘‘ Big Heinie’’ 
and ‘‘Elephants’’ could have been there. 

Once more Fat was half-way up. And now 
the sounds that came from his throat were like 
those made by fighting dogs. 

**T guess he’ll get me!’’ cried Red, in the 
depths of his soul. ‘‘I guess he will, all 
right!’ He remembered the prayers they used 
to say at the ‘‘Newsies’ ’’ Lodging-House. But 
how could you go asking the Lord to help ina 
wretched affair like this? And ‘‘Ah, somebody 
help me!’’ was the nearest that Red could come 
to praying. 

Yet if you could not call it a prayer, never- 
theless it seemed to have its answer. 

Once more Fat lost his balance, and rolled 
almost to the bottom; and as Red stopped to 
gather more ammunition, he became aware of 
al m-m-m-mmmm singing in his ears. Then 
he saw that Fat was making no attempt to 
mount again. The wild beast showing in him 
more than ever, he was staring in an eye-fixed 
fury far up the curve. 

He could see what Red could only hear. For 
now Red realized that that m-m-m-mmmm was 
the unmistakable message sent by an approach- 
ing train, 

Fat dropped from boulder to boulder, ran 
painfully across the road, and disappeared into 
the woods, 

Three minutes later about a thousand people 
from the second circus-train were crowding 
about Red to tell him what a hero they thought 
him. A second time Big Heinie’s feelings 
expanded like his chest measurement, although 
more than ever he was confirmed in his belief 
that ‘‘circuses wass derrible dangerous blaces.’’ 
And, as usual, the peril he had been in himself 
convinced him that vastly greater perils were 
=a i over that ‘‘leedle Heinie’’ back in New 

ork. 

Hans Sohmer’s gratitude was such as only 
the gratitude of one who has the responsibility 
of a great-grandmother on his hands can be! 
MeNally, for his part, showed Red how he 
could get into Deva’s graces by gifts of a par- 
ticular sort of ginger-cake, a secret which he 
himself had been ten years in discovering. 

But this time being a hero made Red very 















**And you know I don’t|at present. 
misera- | ing when he left them at Dubuque. 





nervous and apprehensive. He 
was glad enough when the G. M. 
— who, seemingly, had never 
breathed a word about that Amzi 
Jimson business — informed him 
that the show would say no more 
It would try to do some real talk- 


If The Big Show was going to do a great 
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Chapter Sever 
MM Farlane 
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through the menagerie tent for 
the evening performance when 
those striped hyenas began to 
‘laugh.’ 

**O-ho!’’ murmured McNally, 
grimly. ‘‘So we’re goin’ to have 
some weather as well! 
outside and see if you notice anything.’’ 

Red went outside. The sky had a queer, 





THE “FIGHTING KANGAROO” TAKING SUCH LEAPS AS ANIMALS OUGHT ONLY TO BE 
ALLOWED TO TAKE IN DREAMS. 


deal of talking, it was just as well that it had 
not planned to do it the next evening. Ele- 
phants had several times expressed his disgust 
at the amount of sensation that seemed to be 
getting into the circus business that summer. 
That night must have given him the feeling that 
the genuine sensation had until then really been 
holding off! 

The day had been frightfully hot since morn- 
ing. The Kodiak bear sat on his haunches, 
shaking his head in his 
misery, as if to say, 
‘*Tt’snouse. I’d rather 
die now than have to 
stand this till after - 
noon !’” 

By afternoon the 
‘*Fighting Kangaroo’’ 
next door had stretched 
himself on his back and 
crossed his forepaws 
over his bosom. He had 
not only prepared him- 
self to die, but to be 
laid out afterward. 
The thermometer had 
begun at eighty-three 
degrees. By noon it was 
ninety-one degrees. By 
two o’clock it was 
ninety-five degrees. At 
four it was still going 


up. 
‘Oh, I s’y, you 
know,’”’ said ‘‘Coake- 


ney,’’ ‘‘I feel as ’ot as 
the fellah sellin’ the 
palm-leaf fans.’’ 

And indeed, had The 
Big Show been keeping 
its eyes less closely upon 
that steady rise of the 
thermometer, it would 
have noticed that the 
barometer was as stead- 
ily going down. 

It was the striped hy- 
enas that gave the first 
warning. The crowds 
had just begun to pass 








coppery look; but that was not a thing for a 
city boy to notice. He came back and said he 
could not see anything at all. 

**All right,’’ said McNally. ‘‘Maybe if you 
wait a little while you will.’’ He started his 
troupe of trick elephants for the arena. 

He had not been gone ten minutes when Red 
did begin to notice something. As the menag- 
erie begins to close up and move for the trains 
with the beginning of the performance at eight 
o’clock, in midsummer 
it has no need of ‘‘chan- 
deliers.’’ But it seemed 
to need them now. 

**I s’y,’’ inquired 
Coakeney, ‘‘don’t you 
’ave any twilight in this 
quarter of your bloomin’ 
wonderful country ?’’ 

**And it’s coolin’ off 
again !’’ said Red. 

‘*Yes,’’ broke in Ele- 
phants, coming hurried- 
ly back with his troupe, 
‘‘and if you take an- 
other look out now, 
you’ ll know why.’’ 

This time Red and 
Coakeney went together. 
Part of the sky was still 
copper-hued, but over 
their heads there was 
swiftly rising a tremen- 
dous bow of tumbling, 
onrolling, blue - black 
cloud. Coakeney whis- 
tled, and they ducked 
back into the fast-dark- 
ening tent again. 

MeNally crooked his 
thumb toward the ‘‘big 
top.”” ‘“‘And a whole 
townful of people in 
there that ought to be 


cellars !’’ 

‘*Well, couldn’t we 
offer them their money 
back ?’’ asked Red. 

**The G. M. would be 





Red, just take a squint 


é “ ” glad to; but you couldn’t get 
REDNEY’ M'GAW:A STORY OF THE “BIG TOP’ 2:23 
back. They’d want to stay to 
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see Big Heinie win the last 
chariot-race,’’ 

The keepers began to walk up 
and down in front of the ele- 
phants, giving them reassuring 
little slaps on their trunks. One 
of the ‘‘babies’’ began to whim- 
per, as if afraid of the dark. 

‘Now you’re all right,’’ said 
MeNally. ‘‘Red, just put your 
head outside and see how close 
she is now.’’ 

Save for a little bronze rim where the sun 
had set, the whole sky had become the color of 
gray cotton batting. Frightened people were 
scattering across the vacant lots. Some 
birds came rapidly over. It would have 
been hard to say whether they flew or 
were blown. 

As Red lifted the side wall to return, 
the first gust of wind to reach the ground 
whipped the heavy ‘‘four-ply’’ from his 
hands and filled the tent with a breath 
as cold and wet as that from the ocean. 
Snapping waves ran up and down the 
canvas, and all the big center masts 
creaked together. Indeed, the whole 
twenty-acre ‘‘lot’’ seemed suddenly to 
fill with that sound of nervously creaking 
wood and straining canvas.. It was like 
some great sailing-fleet about to be over- 
taken by a hurricane. McNally had no 
need now to ask how close she was. 
But as yet that black, gathering silence, 
overhanging all, had been broken by no 
drop of rain. 

‘*But, heh,’’ said Red, attempting to 
turn his fears into nonchalance, ‘‘what’s 
the particular danger ?’’ 

**Son,’’ answered McNally, ‘‘if you 
ever see one bad blow-down you’ ll never 
ask that.’’ 

‘*But the band’s playin’ right ahead.’’ 

*‘Of course itis. It’s got to. Once it 
stopped, the whole mob in there’d be 
tramplin’ each other in a panic. Are 
they never going to get the teams around 
and fetch these cages out ?’’ 

At that moment there began to make 
itself heard the quick, hollow calling of 
a boatswain’s whistle. 

‘*And pretty near time!’’ breathed 
Coakeney. 

To be inside there made Red more 
creepy than to be out; he ducked under 
| the canvas again. It was not the teams. In 
answer to the whistle a line of canvasmen with 
sledge-hammers had started heavily on the run 
from the tool-wagons, and ,were taking their 
stand each at a guy-rope stake of the big 
top. 

It was like a life-boat drill. So long as the 
stakes can be kept in, even a ‘‘six-master’’ big 
top can generally hold its own. 

In the lee of the eddying length of the great 
tent burned a row of gasoline flares. But 
whenever the men tried to take one round to 
the other side, it puffed out in an instant. 
From every direction those wan, quavering 
whistles were now calling. Suddenly, with 
one shattering crash of lightning, down came 
the rain. 

Red could hardly get his breath till he stood, 
streaming, by McNally again. The hail-like 
drops beating upon the drum-stretched canvas 
gave off a universal sound of ripping, tearing 
silk. 

Coakeney and McNally were still with the 
elephants. 

‘*There’s a gang watchin’ the big top,’’ 
shouted Red, ‘‘but there’s nobody watchin’ 
us!’’ 

‘*No, nor there won’t be!’’ roared Ele- 
phants. ‘‘The G. M. looks after the public, 
and we look after ourselves. And he’s right, 
too!’’ 
| ‘Only w’y don’t they get these blessed cages 
| hout?’’ shrilled Coakeney. ‘‘If we move these 
| bulls before we know w’ich way the teams 
}are comin’ in we’ll get everything tangled 
| up.’’ 
| To the ‘‘animal men’’ the danger was not so 
| much in the chance of a ‘‘blow-down’’ as in 
| the steadily growing chance of a stampede of 
| the elephants. 

The huge ‘‘bulls,’’ as Coakeney called them, 
|} are not afraid of any storm whatever as long as 
| they can be taken outside into a clear field 
jand allowed to see that it is a storm. When, 


—— 








at home in their cyclone | however, they have to go through it in the 


tent, worked upon by the foolish frenzies of 
all the other animals, it may be a very different 
matter. 

But the particular boatswain’s whistles which 
the menagerie was waiting for made themselves 




















heard at last. They wailed nearer and nearer. 
Then came the elash of harness and the wild 
‘Yip, yip, yip!’’ of the teamsters. 

A section of side wall was brought down 
with a rush. Like the bringing up of battery 
after battery under an unbroken cannonade, the 
plunging six-horse teams swept through. 

‘Stables all lying every way!’’ shouted a 
driver, hoarsely. ‘‘That’s what’s the matter 
with us !’’ 

The menagerie men had begun ‘“‘ hooking 
up’’ before the horses had come to a halt. 


‘*You’ll have to double up on the heavy’ 


ehariots,’’ said McNally, ‘‘for we can’t help 
you to-night.’’ - In his ‘‘we’’ he included the 
elephants. ‘‘We’ll have to put a lot of ginger 
into it if we’re goin’ to get out ourselves !’” 

After the first flashes of lightning it was so 
black that he had to feel for Red. To make 
him hear he had to lay his mouth against his 
ear. ‘‘Just take hold of Mother Deva’s fin for 
a minute. The old girl’s as good as gold; but 
the back flap is slappin’ her every time it blows 
in, and a little more of that — 

He followed Coakeney on the jump for the 
‘*iacks,’’ the pump-like levers with which 
the big tent-pegs and elephant stakes are 
pulled. 

Red kept tight hold of that snaky, single- 
fingered ‘‘hand.’’ All the great pachyderm’s 
fear quivered down through it. His own fear 
now gave him a sense of fellowship. ‘‘Heh!’’ 
he kept saying. ‘‘I guess what we need to put 
ginger into us, Mrs. Deva, is some more ginger- 
cakes !’’ 

Even in the tent the gasoline flares could not 
now be kept alight, but in one sense there was 
soon. little need of them. The lightning was 
gradually becoming almost uninterrupted; and 
it seemed as if the flashes took place in the tent 
itself, like the explosion of a succession of 
gigantic arc-lamps. 

The cages had all been closed long since, but 
that did not keep terror out of them. Every 
animal in the menagerie was yelping and yap- 
ping, shrieking and gibbering and howling. 
The big cats could be heard hurling themselves 
to and fro against the sides of their dens. 

Amid the shouting of the teamsters, cage fol- 
lowed cage into the open air. But inside the 
tent the atmosphere had become one of bedlam, 
and now up and down that towering half-circle 
ef elephants there began to run a slow, terrify- 
ingly regular rocking and swaying, as if in 
response to some diabolical ‘‘heave ho’’ ! 

The big stakes began to draw without any 
help from the jacks. Again and again the 
wind flung that back flap against Deva, and 
Red could feel the panic beginning to take hold 
of her. 

‘*Elephants!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Elephants!’’ 

But Elephants, feverishly pumping at his 
jack, could not hear him. 

At that moment a whole section of the tent 
became flaccid. It collapsed almost upon Deva’s 
back. 

‘Elephants! Elephants! Coakeney !’’ 

Another section caved down and fairly 
knocked him over. 

“Stay with her now! 
some one cried. 

Red thought the shout was for him. 

‘* All right!’’ he gasped. 

Then the whole side of the tent seemed to go 
raking over his head. But that he was stand- 
ing almost under Deva, it would have carried 
him with it. There was a crash of broken 
eages as the center poles came down. The 
keepers were inside, the elephants out. The 
younger ones in the middle pivoted round, 
stretched forth their trunks, and blaring their 
eomplete demoralization, charged straight ahead. 
What stakes had not already been pulled tossed 
behind them as they ran. 

Deva canght Red and set him between her 
front legs. But if she stayed she would stay 
alone. She wavered a moment longer, then 
swinging him upon her back, she followed the 
others. 

The line she had taken lay within a hundred 
feet of the big top. Red saw it go by as a 
great luminous blur. High above the storm 
and the yells of that line of protecting canvas- 
men he could hear the band still playing. The 
tune was ‘‘Hiawatha.’’ 

He did not ery out. He still kept enough of 
his senses to realize the uselessness of it. As 
he lurehed now to this side, now to that, he 
merely tried to hold his grip on the back edge 
ef the big rubbery ears and make his legs 
straddle the neck, if it could be called a neck! 
“*T guess this is my finish this time!’’ he kept 
telling himself. 

But as yet there was no sign whatever of 
anything finishing. 

Deva’s size and speed had gradually given 
her the leadership, and she kept it at a pace 
to gallop down a horse. When, too, she seemed 
on the point of running head on against a long 
brick freight-shed, she went about, blowing 
her Gargantuan bugle, and started over the 
eommons on the right. 

And in the next three flashes of lightning, as 
if they had been flash-light pictures, Red saw 
three things that he would remember as long 
as the stampede itself. 

The first was the ‘‘ Fighting Kangaroo’’ taking 
such leaps as animals ought only to be allowed 
to take in dreams. The second was one of the 
lions backed up against an overturned chariot 


Stay with her!’’ 











and spitting like a cat. And the third was 
‘*Cut Nose’?! He was fleeing from the direc- 
tion of the circus-trains with eyes that bespoke 








more terror even than was in Red himself. 
Nor could that herd of .runaway elephants 
have lessened it! 


TO BE CONTINUED. 









$ HAT! Cleaning-day again!’’ 
expostulated Eleanor, as she 
came in and began to heap 
her books on the already crowded 
mantel. ‘‘I can’t see why people have to 
be continually sweeping and dusting !’’ 

‘*Where’s my muffler??? demanded Oliver. 
“T left it right here on the bookease.’’ 

‘*You’ll find it on your nail in the coat- 
closet,’’ returned Mrs. Drake. ‘‘I’ve explained 
before that the top of that bookease is not the 
proper place for outdoor wraps. Eleanor, un- 
less you want your rubbers covered with dust, 
I think you’d better not leave them in the 
parlor.’’ 

‘‘“My senses!’’? groaned Mr. Drake, coming 
in two minutes later, leaving large muddy 
tracks in the hall and tossing an armful of 
papers into the nearest chair. ‘‘I can’t see 
why this house has to be torn up and scrubbed 
every fifteen minutes. Between Tim at the 
office and you at home I breathe nothing but 
soapsuds, ’” 

‘It’s precisely two weeks since I’ve touched 
a broom,’’ returned the sweeper, outwardly 
serene. ‘‘You people seem to think that I like 
to clean, that I like to roughen my hands and 
cover myself with dust. I loathe it. I’d never 
dust if I didn’t have to; but we’d simply be 
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buried alive under ashes from the furnace, soot 
from the furnace, mud from 
the street, newspapers, schoul- 


top. If I ever have a chance 


almost to fussiness in the matter 
of dress and personal cleanli- 
ness, Mr. Drake and the two 
children were alarmingly care- 
less with all their belongings. 
Without realizing the fact, they 
made a great deal of extra work 
for the caretaking portion of 
their little world. Moreover, 
Mrs. Drake, the principal suf- 
ferer from their heedlessness, 
was far too lenient toward the 
shortcomings of her family. 
Their undeserved reproaches, 
however, cut her to the quick. 

‘The world,’’ she sighed, as 
she reached under the sofa for 
Eleanor’s muff, ‘‘is made up of 
scatterers and pickers-up. The 
Drakes are scatterers. i suppose we Risleys are 
pickers-up. The hardest part of it is that the 
scatterers are born with a rooted antipathy for 
anything that resembles housecleaning. The 
sight of a broom invariably brings down all the 
Drake wrath on my Risley head.’’ 

Mrs. Drake hoped to have her house in per- 
fect order by two o’clock; but when Eleanor 
bounced in at three, the now thoroughly dis- 
couraged lady was directing Kathleen’s efforts 
to manipulate a long-handled mop. Untidy 
Kathleen, who might have been born a Drake 
rather than a McGinnis, was mopping every- 
thing but the floor. 

**Oh, don’t slop the baseboard, ’’ pleaded Mrs. 
Drake, ‘‘and don’t run into the chair-legs—and 
please spare my shoes! Oh, give me that mop !’’ 

“Still cleaning !’’ groaned Eleanor, who was 
growing plump from lack of exercise.’ ‘‘I be- 
lieve you’d rather clean than eat. But it cer- 
tainly does look better. I’ll ask the Sorority 
in to-night for a marshmallow roast.’?’ 

That evening the girls toasted marshmallows 
over the glowing coals and likewise popped 
corn. Moreover, Oliver drifted lightly in with 
two boys and a large bag of peanuts. Later 
old Captain Baldwin, who was notoriously 
untidy with his pipe, dropped in for a pro- 
tracted chat with Mr. Drake, whose large shoes 
had carried in their usual burden of mud. 

By the cold light of the following day the 
first floor of the Drake house was a ‘‘sight’’— 
no less. Mud, peanut shells, pop-corn, flour 
from the marshmallows, mingled with ashes 
and tobacco from Vaptain Baldwin’s pipe, lit- 
tered the rugs and furniture. Books, news- 
papers and prints from various portfolios had 
been dragged forth by the heedless young per- 
sons, and nothing had been returned to its place. 

Mrs. Drake pulled down the shades. 

“T won’t see it,’’ said she, resolutely. ‘‘I 
can’t sweep again to-day.’’ 

That very moment the front door opened and 
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closed with a bang. A handbill rested on the 


hall rug. Without stooping, Mrs. Drake 
could read the bold printing of the 
sensational top line. It said: 

Wuy Nor Run Away 
Directly below, in much smaller letters, were 
the words: 

To Sicily? 

The handbill was merely a moving-picture- 
show advertisement, but it was fraught with 
suggestion to Mrs. Drake. ‘The words ‘‘To 
Sicily’’ were especially inspiring, for in the 
village of Sicily, only two hundred miles away, 
dwelt the best-beloved of Mrs. Drake’s married 
sisters. 

“T’ll do it,’’ said the weary ‘“‘picker-up,’’ 
with sudden resolution. ‘‘I will run away. 
Of course I’1l tell the family I’m going. Never- 
theless, it’s flight, because I’m going just to 
desert every one of my responsibilities for a 
whole month. Perhaps when they’ve shifted 
for themselves a while they’ll appreciate my 
dusting.’’ 

Mrs. Drake fully intended to restore her 
house to perfect order before leaving it; she was 
merely waiting for her broom-hating family to 
remove itself from the premises. But Mr. 
Drake chose that forenoon and the front parlor 
as the time and place in which to examine a 
boxful of dusty documents exhumed from the 
attic; and Eleanor, unexpectedly granted a 
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FOUR ROOMS AND YOUR AUNT'S BEDROOM 
BE CLEAN BY SIX.” 


holiday, spent the afternoon indoors with a 
fascinating picture puzzle. Mrs. Drake’s im- 
petuous telegram to her sister had brought an 
enthusiastic response. 

“‘Come immediately,’? Theresa had implored, 
with a noble disregard for words. ‘‘ All sick 
abed with tonsillitis but me, and I think I have 
symptoms. Don’t stop for anything. Am dy- 
ing to see you.’’ 

Mrs. Drake, with the fateful handbill propped 
on her dressing-table to hold her to her running- 
away resolution, feverishly packed her belong- 
ings. ‘‘Fortunately,’’ said she, ‘‘Kathleen can 
cook.?” 

For a week the deserted Drakes were fairly 
complacent. After that, things mysteriously 
disappeared. 

Scissors, lead-pencils, thread, school-books, 
important letters, gloves, shoes, collars, collar- 
buttons, the dollar that Oliver was certain he 
had left either on the mantel or the clock shelf, 
the gas-bill, the post-card bearing long-lost 
Unele Ezra’s address—all these and other things 
were missing. The chairs were heaped with 
jackets, overcoats, newspapers. 

The Drakes, without knowing why, grew 
more and more uncomfortable. The meals were 
as well cooked as ever, and were served with 
their usual promptness; but the table, lacking 
certain deft touches that Mrs. Drake’s neat 
fingers had been wont to give, was less inviting. 
Alse, with three untidy persons heedlessly scat- 
tering their belongings, and with no patient 
mother-body picking up, it was natural that the 
yery-much-lived-in rooms should lose all sem- 
blance of neatness. 

**Can it be,’? wondered Eleanor, overturn- 
ing everything on the library table in a futile 
search for her thimble, ‘‘that Kathleen is dis- 
honest ?”? 

‘*Hang it!’? growled Oliver. ‘‘I spent two 
hours whittling a peg for Ruth Mead’s guitar, 
and now the thing’s lost.’’ 

‘‘Have either of you seen a long blue 











envelope?” asked Mr. Drake, pawing the hetero- 
geneous burden of the parlor mantel anxiously. 
“Tt contained a paper that I brought home to 
sign—there are reasons why that deed should 
be recorded as soon as possible.’’ 

But much unsystematic clawing brought none 
of the missing articles to light. 

‘*Perhaps,’’ suggested Eleanor, doubtfully, 
‘if Kathleen were to sweep—why, yes! The 
floor certainly needs it.’’ 

Kathleen swept; but her method was faulty. 
She succeeded in raising large whirlwinds of 
dust—so much that there was none left to take 
up in the dust-pan. Such articles as needed 
to be picked up she added to the already over- 
burdened furniture. 

By the end of the second week the uncom- 
fortable Drakes knew exactly what ailed the 
house, but after a few futile attempts, found 
themselves helpless to remedy the trouble; by 
temperament they were scatterers, not pickers- 
up—and they had had no training. By the 
third week Eleanor and Oliver were seeing their 
friends elsewhere; they were ashamed to bring 
them home. Mr. Drake went to his club, and 
regretted his own fireside and his comfortable 
slippers. 

And then came the letter from Mrs. Uncle 
Peter—no one ever called her Aunt Sarah. 
Mrs. Uncle Van Court was grandeur personi- 
fied. On her way to and from Europe it was 
her habit to favor the Drakes with a three 
days’ visit. The visits, the Drakes recollected, 
were always preceded by hours of strenuous 
housecleaning. Mrs. Uncle Peter and house- 
cleaning were, in fact, synonymous terms, 

The Drakes recollected one other fact—the 
unrelished fact that it was Mrs. Uncle Peter’s 
annual allowance that made it possible for them 
to be certain of a regular income. Unsystematic 
John Drake was no money-maker. He was 
energetic by spurts, but somehow some one else 

always benefited by the results 
of his industry. Mrs. Uncle 
Peter, knowing this, had half- 
lovingly, half-contemptuously, 
provided her only relative with 
an absolutely certain income. 
Mr. Drake soothed his pride 
with the reflection that at least 
half of Mrs. Uncle Peter’s 
money would have been his, 
anyway, if his grandfather’s 
will had been just. 

‘““By the way,’’ said Mr. 
Drake, tossing Mrs. Uncle 
Peter’s telegram across the 
breakfast-table to Eleanor, 
‘‘you’d better stay at home to- 
day and clean house. She’ll be 
here to dinner to-night. Oliver, 
you’d better help. Really, the 
place seems bewitched; every 
time I move I start an ava- 
lanche.’’ 

‘*Tt’?s newspapers, ’’ explained 
Oliver. ‘The house is simply 
full of them.’’ 

Eleanor and Oliver worked all 

_ the morning: Kathleen declined 
to help, since she had to cook 
for the coming guest. But al- 
though both were tired by noon, 
the house showed no improve- 
ment. Then Mr. Drake, 
touched by Eleanor’s pallor, lent 

a pudgy, inefficient hand. He spilled ashes 

from the parlor grate to the heap in the back 
yard. He made muddy footprints from the 

back door to the parlor grate. He smashed a 

large vase on the mantel, and allowed the water 
to drizzle down upon a tableful of red and green 
books. He stuffed papers into the grate, set 
fire to them, and the charred fragments floated 
out on therug. Other fragments, not so charred, 
started minor fires in various parts of the room. 

Two hours ef unremitting toil, with no appre- 
ciable results, satisfied Mr. Drake that cleaning 
house was not the unmitigated joy that he had 
credited Mrs. Drake with finding it. 

‘*But, I say,’’ asserted the puzzled, perspir- 
ing man, mopping soot from his cheeks with 
the apron he was using for a duster, ‘‘these 
four rooms and your aunt’s bedroom must be 
clean by six, if we have to dump everything 
but the chairs into the yard.’’ 

“Mercy? gasped Eleanor. ‘“‘I forgot all 
about her bedroom! It’s simply stuffed with 
last summer’s clothes.’’ 

**And,’? confessed Oliver, ‘‘I’ve piled every- 
thing I didn’t know what else to do with on the 
front stairs.’’ 

And then, just when the discouraged Drakes 
had decided that immediate flight from town 
was the only thing that would save them from 
the lasting disapprobation of Mrs. Uncle Peter, 
in walked Mrs. Drake. 

‘*Mother!’? shrieked Eleanor. 

‘*T saw by the papers that your Mrs. Uncle 
Peter had landed,’’ explained Mrs. Drake, ‘‘so 
I concluded that I’d better rush home to clean 
house. ’’ 

‘*She’ll be here in less than three hours!’’ 
groaned Mr. Drake. : 

‘‘Telephone for Tim and his wife,’’ com- 
manded Mrs. Drake. ‘‘Oliver, take all the rugs 
outdoors. Eleanor, get the clothes-basket and 
gather up all this litter. John, if you’ve finished 
telephoning, carry these chairs to the porch.’’ 

‘*All the things. we’ve lost for weeks,’’ 
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announced Eleanor, ten minutes later, ‘‘are 
gradually coming to light.’”’ 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION BOS: 
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‘*Tt probably won’t cure them of scattering,’’ 
reflected Mrs. Drake, shrewdly, when at last 


For two hours and a half Mrs. Drake kept | the house was in perfect order, ‘‘but at least 
her perspiring family busy. Tim, the office | they’ll appreciate what it means to be the only 
janitor, and his wife did the cleaning, but) picker-up in a household of five. Perhaps 
for once the scatterers did all the picking up. | after this they’ll let me clean in peace.’’ 


HINTS TO YOUNG INVENTORS 





HE Greek, 








tT Archimedes, 

said, ‘‘Give — 
me a fulcrum for my lever and Zoay 
the where to place my feet and I I 
will lift the world.’? Metaphoric- 
ally, invention is the lever by which the 
world has been lifted from savagery to enlight- 
enment. But for the inventor we should all be 
running wild in the unbroken forest, dressed in 
the skins of beasts, each race and tribe and 
each family of man deeming his little inverted 
bowl of sky to cover the habitable earth. 

Since that remote time when primeval man, 
whom Haeckel called the Alalus, crept from 
his warren, threw the long, tousled hair from 
off his eyes and stood in the sunlight, invention 
has been constantly pushing man forward and 
lifting him upward. The first man who in- 
vented a way to kindle a fire made the greatest 
discovery that has ever been made by man, and 
the first man to block out a weapon of flint or 
bone, the first to make a hatchet, and to con- 
struct a simple habitation of logs and boughs, 
was a great architect and a mighty genius. 

We may say that man then stood upon the 
threshold of achievement. That would be true, 
if it were true that the possibilities of achieve- 
ment were not infinite. But as they are in- 
finite, we are now and shall ever remain upon 
the threshold of greater and still greater achieve- 
ment, relatively as important for us as was the 
kindling of the first fire and the building of the 
first humble habitation. 

The young man of to-day, being the inheritor 
of all the past, is endowed with a wealth of 
opportunity far transcending anything within 
the reach of human genius a few generations 
ago. Art is long, but it offers inexhaustible 
opportunities to the ambitious worker. The 
greatest genius that any young man can possess 
is that for hard work. Geniuses, like poets, 
are said to be born and not made, but no man 
is born complete. He must be the architect 
of his own building. : 

My advice to the young inventor is, first of 
all, find a demand for something which you 
feel that you have a natural taste for doing; 
for taste is an indication of ability to accom- 
plish. Happiness is the reward of exercise of 
faculty, and we become strong and happy in 
the doing of those things for which we are best 
constituted and qualified. 





Find a Demand! 


CIENCE is the foundation of all true 
N) invention, and a fair knowledge of 

physics, mathematics and chemistry is 
necessary in order to take up invention on any- 
thing like broad lines. 

After finding a demand for something, make 
careful search and inquiry into the state of the 
art, and ascertain, if. possible, whether the 
demand has been met in any way, and if so, 
examine that way and see whether or not you 
can improve upon it. 

Having invented something which you be- 
lieve to be new and useful, do not be afraid 
that some one will steal the invention, for it is 
rare that another will ever take the same inter- 
est in the invention that you yourself take, or 
will believe in its utility as you believe in it. 

Take your friends into your confidence. Dis- 
cuss your invention with them, and if you decide 
to file an application for a patent, employ a 
good patent lawyer. A special kind of experi- 
ence is needed to write your specification, to 
make your drawings and write your claims, so 
as to describe your invention in a manner ac- 
ceptable to the United States Patent Office. 
Furthermore, you will require a lawyer to 
prosecute your case in the Patent Office. 

A careful search is made by the Patent Office 
for novelty, as no patent is granted in the 
United States except for novel inventions. In- 
ventions must be new as well as useful. It is 
not necessary that the patent should be broad, 
and it may be for a very small improvement on 
some other useful invention. 

The inventor is not entitled to anything more 
than what is new in his invention, and his 
application is almost certain to be rejected by 
the Patent Office, for some of his claims will 
be found to be too broad. The Patent Office 
will reject too much and endeavor to narrow 
the inventor’s claims too much, and the patent 
attorney, acting for the inventor, must draft new 
claims to meet the objections of the Patent Office 
examiner. In this way an able patent attorney 
will secure for the inventor a much broader 
patent than he would be able to obtain if he 
were to prosecute his own case. 

The actual cost of filing a patent application 
—that is to say, the first government fee—is 
fifteen dollars. The inventor is not required to 
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pay any more until 
after his case has been 
acted upon and either 
allowed or finally rejected. An 
additional government fee of 
twenty dollars is required when 
the patent is sent to issue. One ought to be 
able to employ a fairly good patent lawyer to 
write his application, to prepare his specifica- 
tion, and to prosecute his case in the Patent 
Office for an additional fee of twenty-five dollars, 
making sixty dollars altogether. 

The United States Patent Office is constantly 
besieged by ‘‘ crank’’ inventors. 
Many a crank with the secret of 
some impossible contrivance locked 
in his bosom makes a pilgrimage 
from a far-off state or territory to 
Washington, the Mecca of inven- 
tion, not daring to trust any patent 
lawyer with his great secret. 

He decides to look into the gov- 
ernment methods for securing the 
secrecy of inventions during the 
patenting process, and he invades 
the Patent Office in person. He 
calls the door watchman to one 
side as he enters, and in a whisper 
confides to him the fact that he 
has hidden in his breast something 
to revolutionize the world, and 
cautiously inquires if the commis- 
sioner is in. 

He is determined not to trust his 
invention to any subordinate, and 
not to trust it to the commissioner 
himself without first swearing that 
official to eternal secrecy. He 
never for a moment imagines that 
any one can fail to give him wide- 
eyed and open-mouthed attention 
in avid eagerness to know his 
wonderful secret, which is, very 
likely, some contrivance for har- 
nessing perpetual motion to run a 
churn, or a combination of levers 
and cog-wheels to cheat gravita- 
tion and multiply power, or a way 
of running a flying-machine with clock weights. 

This inventor finally brings up at the office of 
one of the examiners, whose lack of deference 
astounds him and arouses new suspicions. He 
is told that he must first prepare and file a 
proper specification and drawings. No, indeed, 
he declares, he will do nothing of the sort. He 
does not mean to divulge his great secret to any 
one until after he has secured his patent. He 
wants his patent first, and then he will file the 
necessary specification and drawings. 

He kicks the dirt of Washington from his 
boots with the solemn conviction that this is a 
very backward and unresponsive generation, 
unable to appreciate a genius who stands far in 
advance of his time. As for the United States 
Patent Office, he firmly believes it to be an 
institution whose purpose is to steal the secrets 
of inventors and patent them in the interest of 
the highest bidder. 

At the outbreak of our recent war with Spain, 
a man who had served in the Civil War paid a 
visit to Washington for the purpose of calling 
the attention of the Secretary of War to a most 
remarkable invention in firearms. He had in- 
vented a gun that could be loaded at the breech 
instead of at the muzzle, thus requiring no ram- 
rod. He had furthermore devised a cartridge 
that could be inserted into the breech of the gun 
without the preliminary of biting the end off, 
so that soldiers with bad teeth or with no teeth 
at all could now be admitted into the service of 
their country. 

He did not actually reach the Secretary, but 
he found a good-natured attendant who very 
graciously and pityingly showed and explained 
to him the operation of the Springfield rifle and 
the Krag- Jorgensen, and made him a present of a 
catalogue of a great repeating arms company ! 


Be Sure the Idea is New. 


HOUSANDS of applications are filed 
tT every year for patents on devices that 

have been in general use for decades. 
Every inventor sometimes finds that his device 
is without novelty, and consequently unpatent- 
able. Some other smart fellow has got ahead 
of him. 

Most practical inventors, however, have a 
fair knowledge of the state of the art in which 
they are engaged, and do not often file unpatent- 
able inventions. It is seldom that a patent is 
allowed on a device that is not, to some extent, 
useful as well as novel, and the examiners are 
much more careful nowadays than they were 
formerly. 

At the present time, we are able to fire a high 




















explosive fifty per cent. stronger than ordinary 
dynamite through twelve-inch armor-plate, and 
explode it behind the plate. But the famous 
pneumatic guns which were erected at Sandy 
Hook were impracticable freaks, and cost this 
government more than a million dollars. In 
those days it was believed that all high explo- 
sives were necessarily very sensitive and tick- 
lish, and that it was necessary to get them out 
of the gun gently. Furthermore, the effective- 
ness of the dynamite bomb was very greatly 
exaggerated. An anarchist once attempted to 
blow up London Bridge with a pound of dyna- 
mite. It was believed that a few ounces of 
nitroglycerin would demolish a whole block of 
buildings. 

Army officers tell many funny stories of their 
experiences with dynamite-gun men. A certain 
inventor had raised money for building a small 
gun. The gun cost about five thousand dollars, 
and was expected by the inventor to project 
with safety ordinary nitrogelatin dynamite, 
propelled by a full charge of gunpowder. This 
gun was tested at Sandy Hook, and photographs 
were taken of it before and after firing. 

The inventor insisted on standing beside the 
gun when the lanyard was pulled, but was 
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WAS ENDEAVORING TO CONVINCE HER THAT THE 
THING WAS PERFECTLY SAFE. 


finally persuaded to seek shelter with the others 
behind a bomb-proof. It rained gun for about 
fifteen minutes ! 

One of the funniest things in the gun line 
was the so-called ball-bearing gun, a cannon 
with balls ranged spirally along the bore within 
the rifling grooves, which were supposed to 
overcome the friction of the projectile and to 
allow it to slide along the bore as ‘‘slick as 


grease.’’ 
tA application for a patent for a method of 
punching railroad tunnels through hills 
and mountains by loading and firing a twelve- 
inch cannon into the hill. This method would 
ultimately be effective, but the expense would 
be something astounding. 
The Bethlehem Steel Company has been 


An Expensive Tunnel. 





FEW years ago an inventor filed an 
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the absurdities of the advertised claims of the 
promoting company, and proved that liquid air 
would have to be very much cheaper than water 
in order to compete with steam. 

What is true of liquid-air motors is equally 
true of the many carbonic-acid gas motors that 
have appeared from time to time. If liquid 
carbonic-acid gas could be obtained as cheaply 
as water, it could not even then successfully 
compete with steam as a motive power, for it 
would require the consumption of more fuel to 
evaporate and heat the carbonic acid to get an 
equal amount of work out of it than if water 
were used. 





The Freaks of Great Inventors. 
REAT inventors have sometimes pro- 
36 posed very impracticable contrivances. 

Sir Henry Bessemer proposed a steam- 
ship in which the dining-rooms, staterooms, 
and all the interior compartments were to be 
suspended on roller bearings, so that the hull of 
the ship might roll and pitch independently of 
the interior structure. Such a vessel was actu- 
ally made and tested, and of course proved a 
signal failure. ‘ 

Many freak inventions, however, have proved 
the forerunners of very important and useful 
devices. For example: In 1718 a breech-load- 
ing, rapid-fire gun was invented in London, 
which was mounted on a tripod and embraced 
many of the principles embodied in modern 
machine guns. This gun was designed to throw 
both round and square bullets. The inventor 
facetiously stipulated that the round bullets 
were for Christians and the square bullets for 
Turks.- His idea was to tem- 
per the wind a little to the 
shorn Christian! 

The Monitor was a freak, 
but it saved the American 
navy, and perhaps saved the 
Union. The naval experts 
forming the board to which 
Eriesson’s plans of the Mon- 
itor were submitted were 
unanimous that the thing was 
a crazy contraption. The 
former president of the Con- 
tinental Iron Works, who built 
the Monitor, told me that 
one of the naval board asked 
him if he did not know that 
iron and steel were heavier 
than water, and would not 
float, and that a vessel made 
of iron and steel would sink 
to the bottom the instant it 
was launched. But the Mon- 
itor did not sink, and many 
a steel vessel has floated since. 

The only terms on which the government 
would consent to the building of the boat were 
that the manufacturers should be held wholly 
responsible for her prophesied failure. When 
the Monitor fought the Merrimac she was 
still the property of her builders. Her per- 
formance at Hampton Roads is perhaps the 
most notable demonstration of an invention to 
effect its sale. 

The Whitehead torpedo was once a freak of 
the first water. The first Whitehead torpedoes 
carried only thirty pounds of high explosive, 
under the misapprehension that that would be 
sufficient to blow up a war-ship, and they were 
so erratic that they frequently turned round and 
headed for the boat from which they were 
launched. Nevertheless, the Whitehead torpedo 
has now been developed to a very high degree 
of perfection, and it is to-day one of the most 
wonderful products of mechanical skill and 
ingenuity in the world. It will travel with 











firing heavy guns into’a mountainside for the | great gcecuracy at a speed of thirty-five knots 
last twenty-five years in testing them before | an hour for a distance of two thousand yards, 


turning them over to the government, and has 
punched a tunnel into the solid rock for a dis- 
tance of some three hundred feet. That tunnel 
has probably cost a million dollars. 

I was once called as expert by a prospective 
investor to examine and pronounce upon the 
practicability of a motor which the inventor 
proposed to drive by means of large fulminate 
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carrying two hundred pounds or more of high 
explosive in the war-head. 

Fulton’s first steamboat, before its trial, was 
looked upon by many of the wiseacres of the 
time as the freakiest of all freaks. Napoleon 
Bonaparte scoffed at Fulton’s apparent vagaries. 
Later, however, when, looking from the height 
of the barren rock of St. Helena, he saw a 


caps or exploders, detonated on the blades of | funnel emerge from the sea, with a trail of 
a sort of overshot wheel. His intention was to | black smoke curling along the horizon, he turned 


apply this fulminate motor to the driving of 
automobiles. 

Of course the thing was absolutely unwork- 
able, as it would be impossible to explode ful- 
minate enough to turn the wheel under the load 
without smashing it all to pieces. But if, for 
argument’s sake, we were to assume its employ- 
ment as a driving means for automobiles, it 
would cost for the fulminate something like ten 
thousand dollars a mile to drive a forty-horse- 
power automobile; and it would require several 
other automobiles to carry the fulminate for 
driving one. A very daring chauffeur, indeed, 
would be needed to run such a machine. 

The memory of the famous liquid-air bubble 
is fresh in the minds of us all. It was proposed 
to drive Atlantic liners with liquid air, which 
was to be manufactured on board ship by a sort 
of perpetual - motion device, itself driven by 
liquid air, producing liquid air not only for its 
own motive power, but enough in excess to 
drive the largest liner over the ocean at express- 
train speed. 

In an article published in the Scientific 


American at the time, I pointed out some of | 





to Count Montholon, and said, ‘‘It was I, and 
not Fulton, who was crazy. Had I listened to 
him, I should not now be here.’’ 

Nitroglycerin was also a freak invention for 
some time after its discovery, until a way was 
found to make it pure, so that it would keep, 
and until Nobel made it into dynamite by ab- 


| sorption in infusorial earth, so that it could be 


handled and employed with safety. 

Probably every inventor, at some time or 
other, has had his own freak invention. I 
have been accusing others, and now I must 
make confession. I, too, am guilty. 

When I was a young man I invented a steam- 
cooker in which I was able to roast and bake 
by superheated steam. Sometimes it worked 
very well, At.other times the safety-valve 
gave me a great deal of trouble, being altogether 
too uncertain iri its action. 

One day I was sitting alone in the kitchen, 
steam - roasting a turkey, when dispossessed 
Bridget, who was waiting in an adjoining 
room, opened the kitchen door and took.a shy 
peep at me. I was endeavoring to convince 
her that the thing was perfectly safe, when of 

















a sudden that cooker blew up. The kitchen 
windows were blown into the street, the door 
ripped off its hinges, and the stove demolished. 

Fortunately none of the fragments found 
either Bridget or me. The oven portion of the 
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LL his life John Held had longed to see | 

tA the ocean. ‘‘When our ship comes in,’’ 
he had often assured Martha, ‘‘we’re 
going to stop a while by the seashore, but we’re 
going to be particular about the place. It’s got 
to have sand and seashells and big sailboats and 
fishermen’s boats with fish-nets. And then I’d 
like a lighthouse and a fog-horn thrown in. 
And there’s got to be rocks and cliffs for the 
waves. to bang against when it’s windy. I’d 
just like to be around in some safe corner 
when the sea is making a terrible racket !’’ 

Great was his joy, therefore, when his ‘‘ship 
came in,’’ and he discovered his long-dreamed-of 
Utopia in the little island ef Monhegan, four- 
teen miles from the coast of Maine. ‘‘Ma,’’ he 
reported, jubilantly, ‘‘it’s my idea to go up 
there and just settle down until we have the 
whole thing—see the fishing and hear the toot- 
ing of that fog-horn and see a storm.’’ 

Martha smiled an assent. ‘‘All right, pa, but 
I guess we’d better lay in our 
winter flannels before we go. 
They say the coast up there 
isn’t ever hot.’’ 

On the morning after his 
arrival, John left the Island 
Inn early, and strode out to 
reconnoiter. 

On the hill behind the inn 
rose the lighthouse of his 
dreams. At his feet lay a tiny 
harbor, with sailboats, sloops 
and dories rocked at their 
moorings by the rising tide. 
Opposite, and helping to form 
the harbor, was_ the little 
island of Manana, a single 
cliff above the ridge of which 
peeped the fog-horn that he 
would one day hear booming. 
Along the harbor shore, set on 
the scant beach or riveted to 
the masses of great rocks, were 
the old fish-houses. 

‘*How we’ll watch all this, 
ma and I,’’ quoth John to 
himself, as he took his way 
over the rocks to the one short 
road which the island boasted. 

He swung round the tiny 
church and followed a track 
which led. down to the shore 
beyond the harbor and to a 
waste of huge stones over 
which the surf was breaking 
noisily. 

Behind an easel, facing this 
scene and absorbed in it, stood 
a man at work on a canvas. 
His head was bent forward, 
his right hand moving over 
the canvas, his left grasping 
his palette. 

‘One of them painters!’’ 
thought John, delightedly. 
He had never met an artist, 
although he had long desired 
the acquaintance of one. ‘‘I’d like to know,’’ 
he had often said to Martha, ‘‘just how they 
put on the paint to make the thing look real.’’ 
Here was his opportunity. 

The pleasure in his face, however, was not 
reflected in the face of the layer on of paint. 
Instead, a singularly repellent expression 
crowded out the pleasant absorption of a 
moment before, and in reply to John’s eager 
greeting and inguiries, he returned only a brief 
‘*You may watch me if you choose.’’ 

The chilling tone subdued John only tem- 
porarily. Soon he was informing the stranger 
that he and Martha lived in Susquehanna 
Forks, Pennsylvania, and were in Monhegan 
because his brother Jim had left them ‘well 
fixed’’ financially. This explanation John con- 
sidered due to every one he met, and this once 
off his mind, he proceeded to inspect and com- 
ment on the work before him. 

‘*Now I can’t see what you’re going to make 
of that chunk of black paint stuck off in that 
corner, Seems as if the sun ought to come up 

_there. Ain’t that queer to streak on a lot of 
white over it! I don’t see—why-ee, say! If 
it ain’t a rock—and with that whitish stuff— 
it’s water, and if there ain’t the spray —’’ 

John drew nearer and nearer, until the yellow 
ochre divided itself between the palette and his 
coat, but he did not notice the exchange. 

‘*Well, well!’’ he exclaimed, drawing a long 
breath. ‘‘I wish ma was here to see you make 
that sun shine on the water.’’ 

The artist smiled slightly. Deftly he dipped 
his brush into first one and then another little 
spot of color on his palette, and touched the 
canvas, until John beheld the pile of rocks 
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and the surf, rose-hued from the rising sun, 
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cooker, containing the turkey, was up-stairs, 
somewhere through the ceiling. Later develop- 
ments showed that the turkey had gone to bed 
in the room over the kitchen. That cooker 
was my first patent. 
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reproduced on a ‘‘yard of cotton cloth,’’ as he 
afterward told Martha excitedly. 

‘*Is it done?’’ he asked, when the stranger 
began to gather together his belongings. 

‘*No,’’ was the reply, ‘‘but when the rabble 
begins to appear I disappear.’’ A slight sneer 
curved the corners of his lips. 

‘*Yes,’’ responded John, slowly, ‘‘I suppose 
it does bother you to have many folks around. 
You’ve got to have a lot of elbow-room of 
course,’’ and he thoughtfully watched the de- 
parture of the artist with never a suspicion 
that he himself was classed by that genius 
among the troublesome ‘‘rabble.’’ 

At the breakfast-table John was full of his 
morning adventures. As he and Martha had 
repaired to the dining-room the moment the 
doors were opened, their table had only one 
other occupant, a gentleman who was able to 
enlighten John on the subject of his discourse. 

‘*That must be Griswold Chauncy,’’ said the 
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just stick old man Hutson in here among the 
fish. Make him sitting right up here close to 
us, where we can see his face. Nice sort of a 
face old Hutson’s got.’? Chauncy’s easel was 
set up in front of a fish-flake covered over with 
the drying cod. ; 

The artist ignored the advice, commenting 
merely on the last remark, and that only in a 
repetition of John’s words, but not in John’s 
tone. ‘‘Nice face!’’ sneered Chauncy. 

John felt vaguely uncomfortable. ‘‘That’s 
what ma don’t like about him,’’ he thought, 
although just what that referred to John would 
have found it difficult to explain. 

One morning only had Martha risen to see 
the artist’s brush work. ‘‘Once is enough,’’ 
she had stoutly declared, as she followed her 
husband back to the inn for breakfast. 

‘*‘Why, ma?’’? asked John. ‘‘Now I never 
saw anything I liked to watch better.’’ 

‘*Tt’s too wet out,’’ evaded Martha. Then 
she added irrelevantly but indignantly, ‘‘Z like 
Mrs. Peasley. She’s as nice as she can be!’’ 

John turned and looked back. ‘‘Why, who 
says she isn’t ?’’ he asked, astonished. 

‘*Well, I know-Mr. Chauncy didn’t just say 
80, but anal? 

‘*But what ?’’ 

‘*7 think she’s nice,’’ was the only explana- 
tion Martha made. 

This morning, when John returned for break- 
fast, Martha asked, curiously, ‘‘Pa, does Mr. 
Chauncy ever talk to you more than he did the 
time I was there?’’ 

John considered. ‘Well, he isn’t much of 

a talker ever, I guess, but he 
answers questions all right. 
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gentleman, with a smile. ‘‘Who is he? Well, 
he’s an art failure that’s taken to living up here 
all the year round. He sells a few pictures,— 
sea scenes occasionally, and a piece or two like 
that, —but I’ve not seen a portrait by him in sev- 
eral years. There he fails utterly now, and yet 
he started out, I suppose, with a bigger supply 
of genius than most artists have, and he certainly 
had more money squandered on his education.’’ 

John neglected his fish in his eagerness to 
find the root of Griswold Chauncy’s failure. 
‘Did he waste his time in school ?”’ 

The gentleman opposite smiled and shook 
his head. ‘*No, I have never heard that sin 
laid at Chauncy’s door. It’s strange about him. 
Opened a studio in New York first, and every 
one thought he was going to be a great success. 
At first he wasn’t such a bad failure, but he got 
worse right along.’’ 

**Couldn’t make the pictures look like the 
folks, eh?’’ urged John. 

The other drummed thoughtfully on the 
table with his fingers. ‘‘Yes and no,’’ he finally 
answered. ‘‘You see, there lay the failure 
which no one has explained. The portraits 
were good—and yet they weren’t. No one 
wanted to accept his own after it was finished, 
and yet he admitted that the other fellow’s 
was an excellent portrait.’’ 

With this vague explanation John had to be 
content, although he pondered the matter often 
during the weeks which followed — weeks 
wherein he haunted the artist and his work. 
At first the worker’s palette and brush were 
of more interest to him than the worker himself, 
and every morning with the dawn he was out 
and in the neighborhood of the easel. 

‘*T wish,’’ he said one morning, ‘‘that you’d 





This afternoon we’re going up 
in the woods at four o’clock. 
There’s some light or other 
he wants to get, and it shines 
only at four o’clock. I declare, 
I never knew before there were 
so many different lights —’’ 

‘Did Mr. Chauncy ask you 
to go?’ 

‘*Yes, he did. That is, he 
told where he was going, and 
said I might come along if I 
wanted to.. You’d better come, 
too, ma.’’ 

‘*No,’’ returned Martha, de- 
cisively, ‘‘I’m not going trapes- 
ing through those woods in the 
damp.. I’m going to sit out on 
the stoop and learn a new 
crochet stitch of Mrs. Peasley.’’ 

At three o’clock John 
emerged from the Island Inn 
and strode away toward a hill, 
on the top of which, overlook- 
ing the sea, rested a cottage 
with many gables and long 
windows, This was Griswold 
Chauncy’s island retreat. 

At the foot of the hill John 
halted and awaited the artist’s 
coming with eagerness. He 
had never found any process 
so fascinating as that which 
transferred a spot of life or 
beauty to the canvas. 

‘*T vum,’’ he began, when 
they -were established in the 
woods at the northern end of 
the island, ‘‘if I had my choice 
of what I’d like to do, I’d take 
painting mighty quick, I tell 
you!’’ He sat down at the 
roots of a tree at Chauncy’s 
elbow, his rough hands locked 
round his knees, .his eyes 
following every move of the brush. ‘‘You can 
fix up a picture and leave out all the things 
that ain’t pretty. When you look at the real 
thing you’ve got to see everything there is to 
see, but when you’re painting you can chuck 
in just what folks want to see.’’ 

Griswold Chauncy laughed. It was not a 
pleasant laugh, and it added to the repellent 
expression which his face had not always worn. 
‘*No,’’ he said, dryly, ‘‘you can’t always put 
into a picture the things which people wish to 
see—that is,’’—his voice sank to a mutter,— 
‘*T can’t, or I wouldn’t be painting trees instead 
of men.’’ 

‘*Why can’t you?’”? demanded John. 
know how to put the paint on.’’ 

The artist pressed his thin lips together. 
‘*Yes,’’ he responded, ‘‘I know how to put the 
paint. on, but there’s evidently something else 
that I don’t know.’’ 

‘And what’s that ?’’ 

‘*You tell. If I knew, I could overcome the 
obstacle. As itis —’’ He shrugged his shoul- 
ders and: worked on in silence. 

At five’ o’clock, the light having faded, the 
two deserted the woods and went tramping 
down the rocky track toward the settlement, 
John nodding and speaking to every one they 
met, stranger and acquaintance, as is the custom 
at Monhegan. Chauncy, unsmiling, raised his 
hat, a courtesy which John omitted, yet it was 
on John that the return greetings largely fell. 

‘*Hello, Hil’? he sang out to the owner of 
the island’s one beast of burden. Then to 
Chauncy, ‘‘That chap Hi does more business 
with one horse than most men could do with 
three.’’ 

The artist raised his brows at that. 
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Hiram is decidedly a one-horse man!’’ he 
said, significantly. 

“‘T know,’’ returned John, ‘‘that he’s not 
smart enough to set the ocean afire, but he’s 
good-hearted and does his work all right.’’ 

Then, without awaiting a reply, he turned 
his attention to an approaching lady. ‘‘Good 
day to you, Mrs. Greely! I hope that cold of 
yours is better. Now there,’’ he added, admir- 





ingly, turning to look after her, ‘‘is what I call - 


a handsome woman.’’ 

‘*T should hardly like you to pick out models 
for me if you call her handsome,’’ was Chauncy’s 
only comment, but John felt that his ideas of 
beauty were at fault, and for a few moments 
he walked on in silence. 

‘*When I first came here,’’ he began, sud- 
denly, as they neared the Island Inn, ‘‘I thought 
to myself that it must be terribly lonesome in 
winter, when all the summer folks are gone. 
But now that I find out how agreeable the 
people here are, and how much they read, 
why, I guess it’s no lonesomer here than in 
Susquehanna Forks.’’ 

‘* Agreeable people !’’ laughed the artist. He 
turned, and checked the laugh at sight of John’s 
honest face. ‘‘Oh! You’re really in earnest !’’ 
Then he regarded John long and quizzically. 
**See here, Mr. Held,’’ he finally remarked, 
‘‘did you say something like this to me a while 
ago: “That when you look at the real thing 
you’ ve got to see everything there is to see’ ?’’ 

John removed his hat and ran his fingers 
through his hair with a puzzled air. 

‘*Well,’’ continued the artist, with a smile, 
‘‘when you look at people you evidently don’t 
see everything there is to see.’’ 

‘*What are you driving at?’’ asked John. 

The artist did not explain. He merely 
shrugged his shoulders and added to the am- 
biguity of his first remark. ‘‘When I was a 
younger man, I saw as you do, but my eyes 
have been opened—and you’re nearly sixty— 


|and yours are yet closed. Good day!’’ 


He walked away, leaving John standing in 
front of the inn, muttering, ‘‘What a queer 
fellow he is!’? This opinion he later communi- 
cated to Martha. 

‘*Well, I should say he is!’’ Martha assented, 
half-indignantly. ‘‘Pa, Ido wish you wouldn’t 
tag after him so much!’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ replied John, ‘‘I like to see that 
brush of his whisk round a picture, and I’m 
always thinking that along about the next day 
I’m going to like him.’’ 

The very next afternoon the ‘‘whisking of 
the brush’’ drew him back to the forest of tall, 
slender hemlocks. 

Here John seated-himself again at the foot 
of a tree, his hands clasped about his knees, 
his hat beside him. But that afternoon the 
brush lagged. The artist squeezed paint out 
on his palette from little tubes. He set the 
uncompleted picture of the day before on the 
easel and made a few additions, glancing occa- 
sionally over his shoulder at John Held. Sud- 
denly he laid the picture aside, put a fresh canvas 
on the easel, and abruptly turned it the other 
way, facing the figure under the tree. 

**T don’t want you to watch me this after- 
noon,’’ he said, as abruptly. 

‘* All right,’’ returned John, good-humoredly. 
‘*Ma says she guesses you’re sick of having me 
hang round watching you, and maybe you are.’’ 

Chauncy shook his head almost cordially, and 
John, leaning back against the tree, chewed 
a grass-blade and ruminated. Finally he said, 
‘*I’d like to know, Mr. Chauncy, what you 
meant last night when you said I didn’t see all 
of folks when I looked at them, and being blind, 
and all that ?’’ 

The artist did not reply at once. Again and 
again he glanced into John’s expectant eyes, 
plying his brush industriously. Finally he 
paused, laid both hands on top of the easel, 
and leaned forward. 

‘*T meant just this ; that you fail to see human 
nature as it is—mean, selfish, vicious —’’ 

‘Tt’s not!’’ interrupted John, indignantly. 
‘*Of course there’s a heap of mean folks in the 
world,—we have a few in Susquehanna Forks, 
—but there’s a lot more that aren’t mean.’’ 

The artist returned to his work. ‘‘Yes, so 
I used to think early in my career ; now I know 
better. ’’ 

John rumpled his hair with both hands. 
He stood in awe of the artist’s work, but not 
of his perverted views. ‘‘ See here, young 
man,’’ he began, gravely, ‘‘if that’s the way 
you see folks, I’d rather have my eyes than 
yours, that’s all! I never saw one yet that 
didn’t have something good in him somewhere.’’ 

The artist made no reply, and John sat in 
silence, listening to the murmur of the sea and 
the calls of the birds among the treetops. He 
was thinking. He thought during the intervals 
of his conversation, the remainder of that day 
and the following morning. In the afternoon, 
as he followed in the wake of the easel over to 
the solitudes of Black Head, he summed up the 
result of his thoughts in a single sentence. 

‘‘Mr. Chauncy,’’ he began, as if no time had 
elapsed since their last conversation, ‘‘instead of 
getting your eyes wide open, as you think you 
have in the last few years, you’ve got ’em tight 
shut, and must be having some mighty bad 
dreams.’’ 

‘*Bad dreams !’’ said the artist. 
he began, and stopped. 

For two years he had shut himself away from 
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the voice of man, and with only the voice of the 
sea to break his solitude, had sought long and 
earnestly for the secret of his life failure—and 
the failure yet remained a secret. 

“*Yes-sir-ee,’’ John was saying, as he swung 
a hand-box of artistic paraphernalia strongly 
back and forth, ‘‘the meanest, stingiest man I 
know lives right down in Susquehanna Forks. 
He’d cheat his nearest neighbor out of his eye- 
teeth if he got a chance, but there’s not a man 
around the Forks that takes such good care of 
dumb critters as he does. We left him to take 
care of ours, ma and I did. I ain’t sure that 
he won’t feed his own horses out of my oat-bin, 
but I know every critter on our place, down to 
ma’s eat, will be well cared for.’’ 

That afternoon John was obliged early to 
desert his post behind the easel. He left re- 
luctantly, not sure that Chauncy could continue 
the work without his suggestions and directions, 
for John felt himself now well versed in art. 

‘*Ma wants to go round the island in a motor- 
boat, and she’s afraid to go without me,’’ he 
explained, as he departed. 

After he had gone, Chauncy’s brush became 
idle. His eyes were on the sea, across which 
glanced the setting sun. The rising tide rolled 
in, its feet lagging among the rocks, its head 
bowing over them, while its long white locks 
were tossed up against the sides of the old black 
cliff. Yet not to the voice of the sea did the 
artist listen that afternoon, but to the voice of 
man. 

A day or two later a small boy brought to 
the Island Inn a square and bulky package 
directed to Mr. and Mrs. John Held. The 
contents were received by the two with 
varying emotions. 

John set the canvas up and regarded it 
at first with unmixed joy. ‘‘Now, ma,’’ he 
cried, triumphantly, ‘‘this shows what Mr. 
Chauney thinks of me! If he’s sick of 
having me around, it’s nowise likely he’d 
have sent us this picture.’’ 

“Tt was good of him,’’ Martha admitted, 
heartily, as she adjusted her far-sighted 
glasses. 

‘‘Why, ma,’’ cried John, excitedly, ‘‘if 
we’d had my picture done in crayon at the 
Forks it would have cost five dollars, and 
this is paint—that costs more! Now I tell 
you what I’m going to do. I’m going to 
have a frame put right on that that costs 
as much as ten dollars—yes, I am, ma. 

Mr. Chauney’s present is going to have a 
handsome frame on it.’’ 

He looked long at his face as the artist 
had sketched it, and the longer he looked 
the more loudly and enthusiastically he 
talked, but his enthusiasm did not deceive 
Martha. ‘‘Pa,’’ she interrupted, placidly, 
‘*vou know you don’t like that picture, and as for 
me, I won’t have you looking like that in the 
parlor. You can hang it in the kitchen behind 
the stove, but not in the parlor.’’ 

It was on slower feet than usual that John 
sought the artist that afternoon, and there was 
a touch of embarrassment in his manner as he 
poured out volubly his thanks and Martha’s. 

So engrossed was he in this task that he did 
not notice the changes which flashed over the 
donor’s face as he progressed. 

‘*But the long and short of it is just this,’’ 
he finally broke in. ‘‘You are pleased that I 
gave it to you, but neither you nor your wife 
are pleased with it as a portrait. Is that not 
true?’”’ 

John’s eyes shifted uneasily to the horizon. 
His embarrassment increased. 

‘*Well, really—’’ he began, but Chauncy cut 
him short. 

‘‘Why ?”’ asked the artist, as if his question 
had received direct affirmation. ‘‘Why?’’ he 
demanded, with an intensity which drew John’s 
eyes back from the sea. 

The artist’s were fixed on him with burning 
intensity. That why had become the one ques- 
tion of his life, and to its insistence John, any- 
thing but a past master in the art of diplomacy, 
at once yielded. 

‘*Well, I guess ma hit the nail on the head,’’ 
he broke out, bluntly. ‘‘She says it looks as I 
did when I came into the house after cheating 
Lill Hinds in a calf deal. Now,’’ declared 
John, bringing his fist down forcefully on his 
knee, ‘‘I never cheated but that once, and I 
went to Hinds afterward and made it up. Now 
I don’t know how you ever did it, but you 
found the one mean spot I’ve always been 
ashamed of, and got it fixed up on that canvas 
to stand for me, and it ain’t me!’’ 

John’s speech was twisted, ambiguous, un- 
grammatical, but out of it burst a truth far 
broader than the words, and struck home to the 
artist with convincing, convicting force. With a 
sharp indrawing of his breath, he took a sudden 
step toward the astonished speaker, ovetuaning 
his easel and canvas unheeded. 

With a confused gesture he covered his eyes 
for an instant with his hand, and then straight- 
ening himself abruptly, he exclaimed in a tone 
So subdued by emotion that it was scarcely 
audible, ‘‘I believe it—I know it is truae—there 
lies the reason !’? 

John took his puzzled way back to Martha, 
and gave her his views of the situation. ‘‘Why, 
ma, I never saw any one act just the way he 
did. I'd give my old hat to know what he 
meant! we 


But it was days before John learned, days 

















during which he wandered over the island 
without a sight of easel or artist. Finally there 
came a day when Chauncy sought him. 

The artist’s face was a shade paler than when 
they had last talked together, and there were 
circles beneath his eyes, but the hand he gave 
John was warm in its clasp and his voice was 
cordial. He had with him neither brush nor 
pencil. 

‘*No,’’? he answered John’s inquiries, ‘‘I am 
going to talk instead of work, and then—I intend 
to ask a favor of you.’’ 

**T see it now,’’ Chauncy said, as they stood 
on the rocks, looking seaward. ‘‘I had come 
to stamp every face with my own low ideal of 
human nature. I found ‘the one mean spot’ in 
the original of every portrait, and fixed it on 
the canvas. I did it with no conscious realiza- 
tion—with never an idea that my attitude toward 
life would affect my work. I became a failure 
because I ceased to believe in the good. And 
now,’’ his tone was despondent but determined, 
**T must begin back at that point where I prided 
myself on getting my eyes open,—and where, 
as you said, I went to sleep,—and begin again; 





and it is in this connection that I want to ask 
the favor.’’ 

**You just go ahead and ask it!’’ cried John. 
His tone was almost pugnacious, owing to the 
fact that he could not see much beyond the rocks 
on which they stood. 

“TI am going away for a few months,’’ 
Chauncy went on, ‘‘back into the world. But 
when I am ready to take up my brush again I 
should like to paint your portrait—you as you 
really are—down in Susquehanna Forks.’’ 

John turned and brought his hand down with 
a resounding enthusiasm on the other’s shoulder. 
‘“*And you come right to our house and stay. 
Ma and I would like to have you first-rate.’’ 

So it came about that in the Held parlor, in 


the place of honor between the front windows, 
there now hangs a portrait, the exhibition of | 


which marked the beginning of Chauncy’s 
success. It is a portrait of a gray-haired man, 
his spectacles perched on top of his head, his 
face expressive of good-natured astonishment, 
and from the face is swept every vestige of the 


one mean spot back to which John Held cast | 


shamed eyes. 
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HIS STRONG ARMS BORE HIM INCH BY INCH ALONG THE ROPE. 
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|in the middle of the river. Suddenly he hesi- 
| tated and clung frantically to the rope 

Then, as Kenton watched, a strange thing 
happened. As if some great power had seized 
him by the feet and was pulling him down, 
the engineer sank slowly into the water which 
surged madly about his head. Kenton saw 
him struggle to lift himself by the rope. He 
| tried to jerk himself up, but he was unable 
|to move. Then the rodman knew that he had 
been caught in an eddy, and was being sucked 
under by the dread invisible undertow ! 

Above the roar of the stream came the engi- 
neer’s frightened voice, calling for help. A 
deathly fear swept over Kenton. It was a fight 
for life in midstream, and he knew it. 

He did not remain idle. In an instant he 
had torn off his coat and boots. Unwinding 
the extra rope about the tree, he tied it round 
his waist. 

He longed for the men of the party ; he would 

at that moment have welcomed feverishly the 
| presence of the burly Canadian. 
In the river Williams hung on to the line. 
' His small body was tossed about like a chip 
upon the tide. The undertow dragged his 
head beneath the surface each time he relaxed 
the tension of his hold. His voice came again, 
faintly, to the rodman ; his strength was giving 
out ; the suction would soon drag him under. 

For an instant he half-opened his eyes and 
glanced along the sagging line. Hesaw Kenton 
coming toward him. The vision of the tall 

rodman swinging along the rope, hand over 

hand as he had done, filled him with new 
life, and he closed his eyes again, his hold 
tightening, his heart beating high with 
hope. 

As the rodman clung to the line and 
fought against the swift-running current, 
the rope sagged lower and lower, until it 
touched the water. It quivered and jerked 
and snapped from the strain, throbbing 
under its double burden. Suppose it broke 
under the strain before he reached the drown- 
ing chief? He had not thought of that. 

His strong arms bore him inch by inch 
along the rope. Each moment the swollen 
stream dashed higher about him, tearing 
open the front of his blue shirt, and sweep- 
ing into his face, blurring his sight. 

Ahead of him he saw dimly the black head 
of the chief bob up and down in the water. 

Kenton was growing cold and numb and 
sick with fear. Williams, he knew, could 
not hold on much longer. Oh, if he could 
only reach him! After all, would his 
strength prove equal to the ordeal? He 
struggled fiercely on. 

Suddenly the line quivered and jerked vio- 
lently about. Through his blurred gaze he 





ILLED with theories of cantilevers and | Overhead the trees came together, forming a | saw one of the engineer’s hands clutching wildly 
swing spans, but unacquainted with | | close network through which the midday sun | in the air. 
actual bridge-building or tunneling for | sifted as through a screen, piercing in gold- | 


Its grasp was torn from the line. 
**Hold on!’’ cried the rodman. ‘I’m coming, 


the road, Archie Kenton came to the surveying | green flakes the deep shadow of the wood. After | | Williams, I’m coming !’’ 


party fresh from college. 
He found the men surveying for the C. P. 


}an hour of tedious climbing, Kenton led the | 


way into an open space close to the river, where 


& O. along the north fork of the river, and | the glare of the sun opéned before them again. 


was taken on as a rodman. Then began days 


of hard work, for the country was wild and | and the slopes. Back against the sides of the | 


Williams noted the condition of the river-bed 


mountainous. The river found its fountainhead | cafion rose great walls of granite, looming gray 


in a residual glacier of the Sierras, and twisted 


|and dark hundreds of feet in the sky. 


Ahead . 


He threw his body forward with a sudden 
| desperate lunge. The rope quivered from the 
| tension. He reached blindly forward for the 
hand he had seen. Then the rope snapped! 

In that moment he felt the fear of death upon 
him. He felt his body being carried swiftly 
down-stream, under the surface. With a gath- 


down from the mountains like a white, seething | the river fell over jagged cliffs, hurryirig into | ering of his remaining strength his arm shot 


band, winding in eddies over tortuous chasms, 
and crashing into the cafion with a deep and 
hollow tumult. 


huge granite columns three hundred feet high. 
Then, gaining headway, it tore through the 
narrow gorges, tumbling and swashing, carry- 
ing with it the trunks of tamaracks and incense- 


cedars that the onrush of the waters had) 


loosened upon the slopes. 
The railroad had sent out a party of eight 
engineers to make a preliminary survey of the | 


region, and Kenton had joined the men at the | 


mouth of Bald Rock Cafion, on the western | 
slope of the great California range. Here the 
valleys and hills were covered with groves of | 


sugar and yellow pines, and vast growths of | clinker- rimmed _ holes. 


spruce and cottonwoods. The snow was still 
lying deep upon the mountains. 

Kenton was not unacquainted with the wild- 
ness of the country. He had worked for a 
month in a lumber-camp farther down the 
river. Asa ‘‘swamper,’’ he had been the side 
partner of a big lumbering Canadian, old Pete. 

Kenton soon perceived that he had made a 
mistake in boasting of his university training, 
for the lumbermen and river-drivers admired 
brawn more than college learning. He was 
often angered by the retort of old Pete to his 
every suggestion, ‘‘Did you learn that in a 
book??? But Kenton only smiled and took it 
all good-naturedly. 

Pete was taken on by the surveying party 
along with Kenton, as a road-maker. Expect- 
ing a response, he whispered to the party that 
Kenton was a college man. But the result 
nonplused him. When the men finished taking 
their lines at the mouth of the cafion, Williams, 
the chief engineer, selected Kenton to go with 
him into the cafion ahead of the main party 
by several hours. 

As the two men made their way along the 
left bank, guiding themselves by the stream 
that roared unseen by their side, they found 
progress slow and laborious, for no trails led 


through the gorge, and a path had to be cut | 


through dense growths of chaparral and laurel. 





| cascades that fell gracefully over great boulders, 
| and sweeping into its course the taluses of rock 
| and soil at the base of the slopes. 

Two miles up the cafion the stream fell over | 


It was a wild place, where unseen animals 
hurried away through the crackling under- 


growth at the sound of strange voices. The | 
mountains rose in nebulous pencilings against | 


the bright sky above the cliffs, their outlines 
faint in the blue haze of early summer. 

Where the men stood, the river spread out 
into a wide crystalline pool. The engineer, 
| bointing to the opposite side, turned to Kenton. 

‘*There are iron springs over there,’’ he said. 
‘*When the river narrows we’ll go over.’’ 

Farther up the cafon they found the ground 
crisp with sulphuric crystals, and dotted with 
Here the stream nar- 
| rowed into a sparkling cascade that dropped | 
into basins of granite far below. A few hun- 


| dred rods above the falls the stream narrowed 


again, this time to fifty feet, and flowed more 
smoothly. 

On the opposite side lay many dead trunks 
of trees that had been girdled by porcupines 
and left rotting. The stumps remained, how- 
ever, rising to the level of springs that bubbled 
among the boulders. 

Williams unloosed the hundred feet of rope 
he carried, and lassoed, after much trouble, 
one of the stumps. Throwing the other end 
round a tree close to the bank, he drew the line 
taut across the river, fastening the end securely 


and curling the extra rope round the tree. | 
Then tossing aside his sombrero, he tightened | 


the tops of his rubber boots about his hips and 
ventured into the water. 

The current was running swiftly toward the 
cascade below. Williams gripped the line firmly, 
jerking it to test its security; slowly he swung 
his legs into the stream, dragging his body 
forward hand over hand on the rope. 

Kenton watched him from the bank. The 
engineer’s body was swept to one side by the 
force of the water. The rope sagged gradually, 
drawing tighter with the strain. 

His progress became harder as he struggled 
against the force of the stream. 


He was almost | 


out with a broad sweep through the water, and 
encountered an open shirt-front. He gained 
the air again, blinded, choking. One arm cut 
ahead under the water; with the other he 
dragged the limp body of the engineer after him. 

The force of the stream carried him swiftly 
along, away from the eddy and always nearer 
| to the bank, for with the rope around him tied 
|to the tree on the bank, he was swung about 
| in a great quarter-circle. 

He was almost exhausted. The unconscious 
| body of the engineer was fast in his grasp. 
| He directed all his poor remaining effort to 
| keeping his head above the water as he neared 
the bank. 

When he came in by the side of a boulder he 
| crept feebly up the slope on the stones and 
| gravel, weakly pulling the chief after him, 
| half-out of the water. ‘Then he sank back in 
| exhaustion among the growths of golden-red 
‘ azalea bushes. 

As he lay there inert, the hours dragged on 
and the summer dusk began to settle over the 
cafion. At last he heard faintly the snapping 
of twigs along the bank, and then voices near 
him; and opening his eyes, he beheld the men 
| of the party standing over him. 

Williams was breathing heavily by his side. 

Leaning upon his elbow, he told the surveyors 

what had happened. ‘‘We were almost gone,’’ 
he repeated, gaspingly, when he had finished. 
‘*We were almost swept away.’’ 

The big Canadian bent low over him, and 

pillowed his head upon some soft tufts of grass. 

‘‘Were you caught in that stream ?’’ he cried, 
close to Kenton’s ear, pointing to the swift- 
running river below. ‘‘Do you mean in there? 
Why, men have died in there, and have never 
been found! And you came out of there? 
Where did you learn to swim like that, man?’’ 

Kenton watched the engineers lift Williams 
high up on the bank, where he could better 
breathe the fresh air. As they came for him 
his lips curled in a wan smile, and his blue 
eyes lighted up for a moment. 

‘‘Out of a book, Pete,’’ he murmured, as his 
voice trailed off into the silence of exhaustion. 


























THE MAGNETIC-SURVEY YACHT “CARNEGIE.” 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
|" is not always an advantage to look like a 


notable man. A fugitive from justice was 
recently arrested in New York as the result of 
a police circular which described him as 
resembling President Taft. 
I prs new Sultan is planning to make a 

series of calls on his fellow rulers in 
Europe. He was kept a prisoner so long by 
his brother and predecessor that it is not sur- 
prising that he should make early use of his 
new liberty. 


N% many men are privileged to stand by and 
see their own statues unveiled. But such 
has been the fortune of Mistral, the poet of 
Provence, who received the Nobel prize for 
literature a few years ago. There is one 
prophet at least who finds honor at the hands 
of his own countrymen. 
pars invincible artistic temperament is 
demonstrated by its choice of names for the 
latest battle-ships of the Dreadnought class— 
Dante Alighieri and Leonardo da Vinci. 
It would not be easy to imagine the English 
calling their fighting machines for William 
Shakespeare and Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


ueen Helena of Italy has put herself at the 

head of a revolt against the monstrous hats 
which the Parisian milliners are. forcing upon 
a reluctant world this year, and the Italian 
ladies, following her example, are resorting to 
the graceful lace mantilla. Herein appears one 
of the advantages of monarchy—it can set 
fashions. die 


pgpes Prang, the German engraver, who made 
colored lithographs famous and popular in 
America under the name of chromos, died the 
other day, at the age of eighty-five years. 
His lithographic reproductions of famous paint- 
ings and the Rogers groups of statuary belong 
to the same stage of development of American 
artistic taste. 


[po when science makes a marked ad- 
vance there is a pathological penalty paid 
by those most actively engaged in the work. 
Medical experts now tell of mysterious affections 
suffered by wireless telegraph workers in con- 
sequence of the action of the Hertzian waves. 
In some cases the eyes are affected, and in 
others the heart or the nerves. 


he average expense for repairs to the machin- 
ery of each of the American war-ships that 
made the cruise round the world was about 
three thousand dollars, and the total cost of the 
cruise was less than a million and a half. Of 
course more money was spent, but it cost only 
this much more than if the ships had stayed 
at home. ‘The eriise was worth it. 


Ne Yorkers who sought to get railway 
accommodation from Chicago to the Pacific 
coast in June were told that they would have 
‘to give three or four weeks’ notice before 
room could be found for them. All trains 
running to the West were crowded, and space 
in them was reserved for that length of time 
ahead. ‘Three reasons for this unusual condi- 
tion were given by the railway managers: 
That many national conventions are to be held 
in the West this summer, that the Seattle fair 
is open, and that the people are beginning to 
realize that the future expansion of America is 
to be toward the West, and are anxious to 
understand the problems to be met there. 
he recent mutiny in a company of Philippine 
constabulary, stationed at Davao, in the 
extreme southern part of the archipelago, 
appears to have been due wholly to local causes 
and without political significance. Mr. Cam- 
eron Forbes, the acting governor - general, 
declares that the affair has not shaken his faith 
in the general excellence and loyalty of the 
force. Certainly these native troops have re- 
peatedly shown their efficiency in policing the 
islands, and there has been only one other 
notable instance of insubordination since they 
were organized in 1898. Nevertheless, many 
observers of Philippine affairs insist that the 
loyalty of the Filipino troops is more a loyalty 
to their immediate officers than to the cause in 
which they are engaged or to the flag which 
they follow. It is urged that at heart they are 
antagonistic to American rule, and not to be 
relied upon in a serious crisis. Other nations 
have had varying experiences with native sol- 
diers in distant lands which have come under 











their control. Ancient Rome used them, and 
in modern times Great Britain has had to 
depend on their assistance. The Sepoy Mutiny 
in 1857 is one of the most memorable instances 
of the rebellion of such troops. It is probable 
that this country has numerous problems in the 
Philippines more difficult of solution than that 
of maintaining the efficiency of the native con- 
stabulary. 


A field of interesting, and perhaps of profit- 
able, invention is the production of an 
automobile horn that shall serve to warn effect- 
ively and yet shall be agreeable to the ear. 
One of the, is an instrument that gives 
automatically the various bugle-calls. Heard 
in the mellow distance of country roads, the 
effect is a great intprovement over the shrieking 
or raucous notes of some of the warning devices. 


* © 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS. 1. 
The good of ancient times let others state ; 
I think it lucky I was born so late. 
Selected. 


* ¢ 


FUNCTION OF ‘‘ WALL STREET.” 


n exceedingly important and laborious duty 
has recently been performed by the spe- 
cial commission appointed by Governor 

Hughes to investigate the stock and commodity 
exchanges of New York City. 

The questions upon which the report of the 
commission passes may be said to be these: 
How much of the trading in stocks and com- 
modities is legitimate and how much merely 
gambling? Do these exchanges serve any use- 
ful purpose, and if so, what is it? What is 
the best way to correct such evils as may be 
found to exist? 

The answer of the commission is plain that 
the exchanges do serve a useful purpose in 
providing a market for the interchange of 
stocks, bonds and other things; that they serve 
to establish a criterion of* prices, and, in the 
main, to prevent great and sudden fluctuations ; 
and that they help to relieve the merchant, and 
industry in general, of much of the risk of such 
fluctuations as do exist. — 

Their evils are the encouragement of the 
speculation which is only gambling; the ma- 
nipulation of prices by ‘‘insiders,’’ and the 
providing of a market for worthless stocks. On 
all these points the commission finds that the 
stock exchange and some of the commodity 
exchanges already enforce definite rules, and 
that the exchanges in general have it in their 
power to do more in the way of reformation 
and correction than could be accomplished by 
state legislation. The commission does not 
recommend that the stock exchange become 
incorporated. The commissioners believe that 
it will have vastly more power over its traders 
by remaining a voluntary and private organ- 
ization. 

One of the suggestions of the commission will 
meet with universal approval—that the exchange 
make it a rule that all trading ‘‘on margins’’ 
shall call for the production in cash of at least 
twenty per cent. of the value of the stock 
bought. This would keep out many who 
cannot afford to risk their money. 

It is worth while to note that the commission 
is a unit in recognizing the legitimate functions 
of the exchanges and their service to the busi- 
ness of the nation. 


LOOKING OUT, NOT IN. 


hen the American Secretary of State 

demanded of China, the other day, 

that American capitalists be permitted 
to share in the loan of twenty-seven million 
dollars for building the Hankow and Sze-Chuen 
railroad, the United States entered upon a new 
foreign policy. 

President McKinley, in his famous last 
speech, said that the internal resources of this 
country had been developed to such an extent 
that markets were necessary for the sale of our 
surplus product. He recommended such modi- 
fications in the tariff laws as would encourage 
foreign trade. Although the consuls have been 
instructed to bring to the attention of Americans 
every opportunity for extending their trade 
abroad, the tariff laws heretofore have been 
framed with greater thought of keeping foreign 
goods out of the American market than of 
making foreign markets for American goods. 

American capitalists, however, have sought 
investment in foreign securities. A large part 
of the Japanese war-loan bonds was floated in 
the United States. An American syndicate 
secured a railroad concession in China that was 
later bought back by the Chinese government ; 
and American money is developing Mexico and 
South America. Not only do the American 
factories produce more than can be consumed at 
home, but the profits of American enterprises 
have accumulated to such an extent that the 
home country does not afford opportunity for 
the profitable investment of all the surplus. 

The national government has begun to use its 
influence to secure the right of American capi- 
talists to join with those of other countries in 
developing China. The field is peculiarly invi- 
ting to Americans, for they are familiar with the 
results following the development of America. 
Present-day China is more attractive than early 


America was, for that country has an enormous 
population ready to use the railroads when they 
are built, and vast mineral wealth waiting to 
be dug from the earth and transported to market. 
The present administration is said to be plan- 
ning a similar use of its good offices in South 
America for the extension of the investment of 
American capital. The outward look seems to 
characterize the State Department to-day. 


A LITTLE MORE DO. 


A little less doubt and a little more do 
Of the simple, sweet service each day brings to view. 
. Baltimore Sun. 


* ¢ 


HOUSEKEEPING METHODS IN 
r BUSINESS. 
~“‘ive thousand persons are served every 
day in the restaurant which occupies a 
whole floor in a department store. A 
woman has charge, applying, she says, the 
same methods she uses in her home—methods 
which, as outlined in a current magazine, sug- 
gest that a successful housekeeper conforms to 
business principles, but humanizes them while 
she does so. 

To plan the day’s work ahead is the man- 
ager’s first rule, and the second is to give each 
direction a single definite point, and make sure 
that it is understood. In harmony with this 
idea, the manager refuses to send word from 
one subordinate to another. Each employé is 
reached as each is needed; and if there is a 
criticism to be made, no one hears it but the 
person whom it concerns. 

Again, the manager tries to learn and bear 
in mind each worker’s limitations—to remember 
that a faithful and willing assistant may have 
the time, but not the strength, to do a certain 
task, and that if the burden is regularly 
imposed, enthusiasm falters and work becomes 
drudgery. Moreover, the head of the depart- 
ment maintains sympathetic relations with her 
help, shows an interest in their affairs, invites 
their confidence, and tries to assist them in 
their troubles. She believes she has her 
reward. 

There is, perhaps, no_ startling novelty in 
these laws of conduct ; but a point that deserves 
to be emphasized appears in the suggestion that 
the plans which make the machinery of.a home 
run smoothly work out equally well in the 
conduct of a business enterprise. 


* ¢ 


THE DUTCH PILGRIM FATHERS. 

n September, 1609, Henry Hudson, com- 

mander of the flyboat Half Moon, began 

to sail up the river which to-day. bears his 
name, searching always for a sea-path to 
China. This, as we know, he did not find, 
although he thought he was near his goal 
when, at a different time, he discovered the 
great inland bay, also called after him. He 
died an apparent failure, the victim of a mutiny. 
His real work was seen only after his death, 
when settlers from Holland following in his 
footsteps, founded what was to be one of the 
greatest states in the Union. That state will 
celebrate his tercentenary this year. 

A recent historian, William Elliot Griffis, in 
‘“*The Story of New Netherland,’’ recounts 
our debt to those seventeenth century Dutch- 
men, and takes the occasion to correct a few 
popular ideas concerning them. There was 
never, for instance, any such place as New 
Netherlands,—the word was spelled without 
the final ‘‘s,’’—nor were the hardy, active 
New Netherlanders either fat, old, or stupid 
fellows, smoking long pipes. The ‘‘funny 
picture’ of New Netherland men and ways 
which we are all familiar with in ‘‘Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New York’’ is, historically 
speaking, inaccurate. No one, finally, ever pro- 
nounced the syllable ‘‘dam’’ in ‘‘ Amsterdam’’ 
or ‘‘Rotterdam’’ as if he were swearing in 
English. 

The words **boss, ’” **boom, ’” ‘*hunker, ”’ 
“‘boodle’’ and ‘‘taps’’ are said to have come to us 
through the Hollanders. The stripes in our 
flag, denoting Federal government, are also of 
Dutch origin. Four of our states were settled 
from the Netherlands. In a larger sense, 
these ancestors of ours set an excellent example 
by their sound republican ideas and customs ; by 
their readiness to fight selfish corporations, as 
well as English dukes and kings, for their 
beliefs, and by their wholesome love for law, 
order, freedom and culture. Of all our na- 
tional strains, the ‘‘Dutch in us’’ is one of the 
best. 

* © 


A MATTER OF SELF-RESPECT. 


eference was made on this page last week 
to the class of persons who regard a 
wedding as the occasion for all sorts of 
rude jokes and ill-bred buffoonery. It is a 
class that is confined neither to city nor to 
country, and that knows no distinction of social 
condition, wealth or education, because it 
depends alone upon the lack of taste and 
refinement. . 
There is another class to which we might 
well have called attention at the same time. 
We mean those who make a mockery of mar- 





riage itself by stipulating or consenting that the 








ceremony shall be performed in an unusual 
place or in some conspicuous way; as in a 
balloon, or the judges’ stand at the county 
fair, or the circus ring, or the boat at the top 
of the ‘‘chutes.’’ 

In some cases notoriety is the motive, in 
others money. There. is not much to choose 
between them, for the person who for either 
cause will cheapen and demean the most sacred 
relation of life or make a public spectacle of 
its most beautiful incident, is deeply to be 
pitied. 

There are, of course, persons so lacking in 
feeling for the finer things that such a marriage 
is in nowise repugnant to them; but we hope 
there are none among the readers of The 
Companion. As for those who, merely in 
thoughtlessness, contemplate such a breach of 
refinement, we cannot refrain from recommend- 
ing that they read again the story entitled ‘‘An 
Especial Attraction,’’ published in this paper 
on April 16, 1908. : 





* ¢ 


THE DECLINE OF DOCTRINE. 


ad ho is to be the new professor of Chris- 

W tian theology in the divinity school ?’’ 

was asked recently in a group of 
graduates of a New York university. 

**It is not easy to find the right man,’’ was 
the reply. ‘*The young ministers nowadays 
are interested in sociology and not in theology.’’ 

A clerical reviewer of a recent book by the 
retiring professor in question wrote that the 
book was deficient because too little attention 
was paid in it to the social side of Christianity. 
Thus was emphasis again laid on sociology in 
distinction from theology. 

Neither John Calvin nor Jonathan Edwards 
would be pleased with this manifestation of 
modern religious interest. In the days of 
Jonathan Edwards, and for many years after- 
ward, the doctrinal sermon was regarded as of 
the highest importance, and even now ‘there 
are many clergymen and laymen who deplore 
the present tendency away from doctrine. They 
say that modern Christians do not know what 
they believe, and are ready to accept any new 
fad, ignorant of its theological significance. 

These persons regret the breaking down of 
the barriers between the Protestant denomina- 
tions indicated by the advice of a New York 
clergyman that those of his parishioners who 
live too far away from the church to attend its 
services should join a church—of some other 
denomination, if necessary—nearer their homes. 

This lowering of the bars between the sects 
is one of the results of the decreasing emphasis 
on doctrine. And the little regard in which 
doctrine is held is still further indicated by the 
decision of a committee of one of the most’ con- 
servative Calvinistic churches to recommend 
for ordination to the ministry three young men 
who are unable to accept as literal some of the 
statements in the Bible which all Trinitarian 
Christians used to consider fundamental. 


* &@ @ 


|" pursuit of its purpose to make a complete mag- 
netic survey of the earth, the Carnegie Institu- 
tion has had built a non-magnetic yacht to finish 
the survey of the oceans begun in 1905. The 
Galilee, which was sent out in that year, has made 
a partial survey of the Pacific Ocean. The new 
yacht, the Carnegie, which was launched in June, is 
to cruise the rest of the oceans, and finish the work 
left undone in the Pacific. The Carnegie contains 
not more than six hundred pounds of steel, and 
the scientific instruments are so placed that they 
will not be affected by this metal. Bronze and 
copper are used where steel and iron are ordinarily 
found in a ship. The hull is wood, held together 
by locust treenails and non-magnetic bolts. The 
gas-engine, save the pistons and the cams opera- 
ting the valves, is built of bronze and copper, and 
the cooking-ranges, save the grates, are bronze. 
The boat is propelled by sails under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, but an auxiliary engine is installed to 
provide motive power near shore and in calms. 
The expeditions, now in various parts of the earth 
taking observations of the variations and dip of 
the magnetic needle on land, together with the 
scientists who sail on the Carnegie, are expected 
to have their work completed within the next ten 
years. Then mariners will have trustworthy data 
to guide them in navigating the seas. 
armers of Laramie, Wyoming, and Lethbridge, 
Alberta, are engaged in an interesting con- 
test this summer. A special hundred acres of 
oats are to be grown in each locality, and at the 
end of the season the crops are to be compared. 
The contest is partly between Canadian and 
American soil, partly between Canadian and 
American agricultural methods, but mainly, per- 
haps, bétween irrigation and rainfall as a source 
of water-supply. The Laramie farms ‘are all irri- 
gated, while those at Lethbridge depend on the 
natural rainfall. It will be late September or early 
October before the result is known. 
ic great barrier of the Alps is now pierced by 
four railway tunnels—the Mont Cenis, the 
Saint Gotthard, the Simplon and the Tauern. 
The last two have been finished within the past 
four years, but already a fifth tunnel, this time 
to pass directly under Mont Blanc itself, is pro- 
jected. It will provide the shortest route from 
Paris to Turin and Genoa, will be about eight 
miles in length, and will reach an elevation of 
over four thousand feet. The cost is estimated at 
twelve million dollars, and it will take five years 
to-build it. a 
ce highways are about thirty feet wide, 
according to the report of an American con- 
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American highways be made narrower. If this 
should be done the care of the roads would be less 
expensive, and about two and a half million acres 
of tillable land could be given back to the farmers 
in the Middle and Western States alone. American 
engineers say that a macadamized driveway fif- 
teen feet wide will meet all the demands of the 
ordinary country highway. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


ith a puckered brow Mrs. Dixon studied her 

husband’s letter. Since her marriage she 
had learned—not without protest—to decipher 
many weird short cuts, but this time she was 
beaten. 

“ ” the . “Have been down 
eg bey! yg ot here, and in h—f—. 
Country hotels with cold bedrooms won’t look 
very good to me after such an experience, but I’m 

reity sure to strike them on leaving this town. 

J—n— s—, expressed here immediately, care 
Pp— and R—, may save - life. tz 

we, to you and my baby. G. 

“Down with bronchitis’—his old enemy. “In 
high fever;” that much was distressingly plain. 
And to think of cold hotel rooms when he was in 
a state like that! But what was ‘““‘W— n— s—”’? 
Who in the world were ““P— and R—’? 

After cudgeling her brain half the morning, Mrs. 
Dixon sent off an anxious and expensive telegram, 
and a few hours later received the following: 

“Bis Bob Davidson. H F high feather. WNS 
wool night shirt. P and R Porter and Robinson. 
Wake up, darling. Grant.” 

It was the last three words that spurred Mrs. 
Dixon to action. Her cheeks were very pink as 
she took up a pen and, without stopping to count 
consequences, wrote : 

“Dear G. Truth is, was so St gee ve J s— when 
-our letter came that I couldn’t understand any- 
thin . Better now, but must tell you that R has 
x 1 Your own M.” 

Twenty-four hours later an anxious husband, 
who had expected that his business trip would 
keep him away three weeks, rushed in on her and 
little Ruth at breakfast. 

“What does it mean?” he demanded. “You 
said you’d been desperately sick and Ruth had 
scarlet fever.” 

“O Grant! Have I actually frightened you with 
my little joke! ‘Desperately stupid,’ it meant, and 
Ruth has a searlet feather for her new hat.” 

The admonition, ‘“Wake up, darling!” came to 
the tip of her tongue, but it stayed there, and, 
later, she was glad it had, for not one word of re- 
proach escaped the tip of his. Instead, he nobly 
dropped the subject until after breakfast, when, 
having sacrificed a half-iay of time and railroad 
fare both ways, he started out again. 

Then he wiped out all past offenses by saying, 
simply, “Guess the whole word’s cheaper in the 
long run, Mollie. 1 will if you will.” 


*® 
THE MORALITY OF WRINKLES. 
ba hat saddens me most,” said the Western 


woman, on her first visit to Atlantic City, 
“is not the tiresome monotony of all these direc- 
toire gowns, but the expressionless sameness of 
the faces above them. What has become of all 
the fine old lines of character and individuality?” 

“Been massaged away,” was the laughing re- 
ply; “skin food and a trained masseuse for an 
hour every day, with a cup of chocolate and a nap 
after it; and once begun, the process has to be 
kept up, or the wrinkles show worse than before. 

“You are an unsophisticated ranchwoman,” the 
speaker continued, smiling up into the fine, mobile 
face over which a flush of astonishment and scorn 
was creeping; “and I am a busy wife and mother, 
with neither the time nor the money to waste in 
elaborate defenses against ugliness and wrinkles. 
Perhaps in our old age we may benefit others by 
being a horrible warning to them.” 

The two women were swallowed up by the 
crowd on the board walk. In spite of their silvery 
hair, artistically dressed, without monstrosities of 
puffs and pompadours, their faces glowed with a 
youthfuiness and animation. bespeaking sturdy 
living, mental alertness, forces long maturing and 
years well spent. Their handsome hats and gowns, 
which seemed to clothe rather than bedizen them, 
could not conceal the grace, dignity and elasticity 
of all their movements. 

A lady who in the crowd had been pressed so 
close to them that she could not ‘but overhear 
their conversation said to herself that should they 
live to be a hundred their faces would still be far 
more attractive than the smoothed-out faces of 
fashionable society. She recalled with a smile 
how the Due de Richelieu visited Voltaire in 
Paris when both had reached the age of eighty. 
The shriveled man of letters, in his night-cap, 
looked better preserved than the duke, who 
appeared magnificently dressed in all his decora- 
tions, with his wrinkles gathered up and fastened 
under his peruke. 


* ¢ 


MADAME DE LESSEPS. ‘ 


Nee was it more sadly true than in the case of 
; Ferdinand de Lesseps that upon the innocent 
wife and children of a guilty man disgrace may 
weigh more heavily than upon the offender. When 
the first sod was proudly turned at Panama by his 


young daughter, Ferdinande, how little could she | 


have guessed that the great enterprise of the canal 
would one day pass from the hands of her father 
and her father’s country to the Americans; or 
that the career of the world-famous man who had 
carried the Suez Canal to triumphant completion 
would close in dishonor! 

The death last winter of the Countess de Lesseps 
at La Chesnaye, the country estate where she had 
lived for fifteen years in seclusion, recalls anew 
the poignant and impressive scenes of De Lesseps’ 
downfall. It was there that Madame de Lesseps, 
the mother of twelve of his thirteen children, 
awaited, with her family about her, the verdict 
from Paris, 

Both her husband and his eldest son were ac- 
cused of complicity in frauds of the Panama Canal 








































Company; but the old count, too aged, childish, 
and physically infirm for such an ordeal, had not 
been required to appear in person, and he, too, was 
at La Chesnaye, quietly drowsing in a neighboring 
room. 

One little girl played softly on the piano to 
soothe him to rest; at his hand, should he wake, 
were the daily papers—but papers of correspond- 
ing dates a year ago; for should any glimmer of 
comprehension of his position reach him,—and the 
newspapers were filled with denunciations,—it 
might be fatal; nor did his weakened mind per- 
ceive the tender deception. 

Even his bitterest enemies respected the noble 
woman who, believing in their innocence until the 
young man’s confession destroyed her faith, had 
then devoted herself with beautiful dignity, tact 
and devotion to trying to allay the public indigna- 
tion, and recall the past services of father and 
son; the father’s, she believed, must protect him, 
saying, with mournful pride : 

“They will not dare to touch that glory!” 

But when at length the news came, it was that 
both were sentenced to five years’ imprisonment, 
although she was assured that in the old man’s 
case the sentence would not be carried out. She 
neither wept nor protested; she seemed dazed at 
first, then turned to comfort her children; but at 
intervals they heard her murmuring to herself, 
half under her breath: 

“Ferdinand de Lesseps in prison! Truly, I am 
dreaming.” 

The glory she lamented had departed, not when 
it was touched by public condemnation, but when 
it was first secretly degraded to serve as a decoy 
to ignorance and a cloak for fraud. 


* ¢ 


A GOOD “FLEN.” 


Oo” often hears of the honor of the Chinese 
merchant; not so frequently is the story of 
his generosity told. It is always pleasant to read 
of an incident like that related by W. C. Hunter in 
“The Fan Kwae,” from whatever part of the world 
it comes, showing, as it does, a height of commer- 
cial integrity and personal kindness which would 
do credit to any person. An American merchant 
of Canton, once possessed of considerable fortune, 
lost his money. At that time Houqua was one of 
the leading Chinese merchants. 


The hope of regaining his fortune induced the 
American to continue his business in Canton. In 
this he was materially assisted by Houqua. The 
two had, for some years, been “ole flens.” Time 
passed, and considerable sums were placed at the 
American’s disposal by Houqua. No reference 
was made to the transactions by the Chinaman. 
At the end of two or three years accounts were 
balanced, and many thousand dollars were found 
to stand in Houqua’s favor. He took a sort of 
promissory note from the American, consistin 
simply of a record of the amount of the sum an 
the date. 

As the years went by, the American often ex- 

ressed his desire to return to the United States. 

e hoped that some good turn of fortune would 
enable him to cancel the note, which was all that 
held him in China. One day, while visiting his 
friend, Houqua said: 

“You have been a long time from home. Do 
you ever expect to return?” 

“It is impossible,” replied the American. “I 
cannot cancel your note, and that alone would 
prevent me.” 

Houqua asked if he had means to provide a 
residence in America. The American told him he 

some resources, and that the note was his 
only debt. Houqua sent his purser for the note. 
Taking it, he said: 

“You and I number one ole fien. You belong 
honest man, only no chance.” 

Then Houqua tore the note into shreds, saying: 

“Just now have settee counter. All finishee. 
You go, you please,” which means: 

“Our accounts are all settled; you may go when 
you please.” 

* ¢ 


MEN AND LACE. 


ap tolay almost the unique possession of 
women, owes its development and enrichment, 
if not its actual existence, to men, now so dis- 
dainful of its beauties. 


When lace was being slowly evolved from 
drawn-work, the popes and great prelates of the 
church used it on their altar vestments and robes 
fostered and encouraged its production, and paid 
large sums for it. Later, lace became an absolute 
essential of masculine attire in ruffs, in collars, in 
sashes, in garters, and even as a decoration at the 
shoe-top. 

Rubens wore more lace than his wife, and one 
has only to study the portraits of Velasquez, 
Franz Hals or Van Dyck to realize how naturally 
and with what ease men then wore lace. Under 
the Stuarts the collection of laces became a pas- 
sion of the court, and noblemen were as frequently 
known for their possession of rare lace as for 
collections of valuable paintings or gems; and it 
is rumored that, later, ruffles fell longer over the 
hands to make cheating at cards more easily 
possible. : 


* ¢ 


KNEW THE PROSPECT. 


M: Honeyman looked hopefully at the pleasant, 
rosy-faced Norwegian girl with whom the 
manager of the employment bureau had accorded 
him an interview. “Can you wash and iron?” he 
asked. 


“Yaas, I do dose,” responded the cheerful 
Minna. 

“And can you wait on the table? I mean will 
you, and answer the door-bell?”’ Mr. a 
| ——-> “My wife is quite determined on those 
| points.” : 
|e yaas, I do dose,” and Minna continued to 
| beam benevolently. 

“And you can cook, of course,” said Mr. 
| Honeyman. 

“Yaas,” said Minna, for the third time. “I do 
dat fine, ven you keep her busy, so she do not 
| help me.’’ 





QUICK REPAIRS. 


= has electricity, says the Caleutta Times, 
} and the thoughtful manufacturers of it have 
| provided to the best of their ability for every con- 
| ceivable accident. For instance, when the lights 

go out, the remedy is to follow the directions in 
| this notice : 
| Bangkok. Sir, for the case that your electric 
| light should fail we beg to send you enclosed a 
| —— which please send us at once when you 
| find your light out: The Company will then send 
you another postcard. Yours truly, 

Manager, Siam Electricity Company, Ltd. 











THE RIFLE FOR AMERICAN BOYS, THE 


WINCHESTER 


.22 CALIBER REPEATER 


Handling Short, Long and Long Rifle Cartridges. 


This rifle, the Model 1906, will, without change or 
readjustment, handle either of ‘these three cart- 
ridges, which makes it equally well adapted for 
target or small game shooting. It takes down 
easily and packs in a small compass. The list 
price is only $10.50 and it retails for less. It is, 
without doubt, the best value in a rifle ever offered. 


A BOY’S GUN IN PRICE, BUTA MAN’S GUN IN QUALITY 
Winchester Gans and Ammunition—the Red WI Brand—are Sold Everywhere. 




















The Uniform 
Soda Cracker 


There's never the slightest va- 
riation in the high quality of 
Uneeda Biscuit. 





Wonderful care and precision 
on the part of expert bakers, com- 
bined with facilities to be found 
in no other bakery, ensure this 
uniformity of Uneeda Biscuit. 


Damp days, cold days, wet 
days or hot days their goodness 
is kept intact by the moisture-proot 
package. 
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THE STREAM THAT 
* CAME TO TOWN ®s 











By William Hervey WOods— 


t was born far off in a shimmering pool, 
It was cradled in emerald meadows, 

And never a stain on its waters grew 
In all the green tangle it gurgled through, 

But the dapple of innocent shadows— 
Of a bird or willow-bough, up in the blue, 
Or the cattle that came through the morning dew, 
And the slow-footed plow-teams, two by two, 

To drink—with their drinking shadows. 


Now its fetid waters flow 
Fat and slow, 
All its banks a grimy wall, 
All its skies a smoky pall, 
Gone its sparkle, song, and all, 
Vanished long ago. 


It had not a thing of its own to hide, 
And the pools in the whispering rushes, 
The muskrat’s door with their bubbles embossed, 
And ripples would tell it, if Reynard crossed 
To a frolic at dusk in the bushes— 
And the shyest of wood-spells, softlier tossed 
On the wimpling flood than a leaf in a frost, 
Was babbled in moonlit hushes. 


Who knows what dark secrets drown 
In these brown 

Waves that loll from bank to bank, 

Wallowing in a jellied tank, 

’ Neath the windows, rank on rank, 
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life gave its utmost, simple though it was, 
toward the bettering of the world. 

There stands on Nukuor a little church, built 
in the last few years by the native people, 
who have laid up its walls of coral rock with 
their own hands, and carved its beams of 
bread-palm tree with loving if crude art, And 
in that church they give of the little money 
they earn by the sale of dried coconut for two 
purposes. The first is that they may put an 
iron roof on the church itself and a cistern 
beside it, that so in time of drought the whole 
island may quench its thirst from the droppings 
of the sanctuary. And the other purpose is 
that they may send the gospel to the heathen. 
And it is hardly half a decade since Siakwe 
came back to her home island with her liberal 
education of ten pages in the primer and twenty 
Christian hymns, and the ten commandments 
and the Lord’s Prayer. 


* 


ENTER, THE THRESHER. 


tis probably true that the sun never sets on the 
| threshing-machine, for that device has pene- 
trated almost every land where wheat is grown 
and bread made and eaten. In “Days Spent ona 
Doge’s Farm,” Margaret Symonds describes the 
reaping and gleaning on a typical Italian estate, 
which there, as elsewhere, is followed soon by the 
threshing. The bringing on of the machines was 
a@ ceremony. 


An imperial triumph—an entry of the Caesars 
into Rome—could scarcely have excited more pro- 

rtionate attention than that_of the arrival of 
‘La Macchina” at the farm. The farm had been 
duly arran and prepared. Its inhabitants had 
a sense the dignity and importance of events 
about to be performed on its premises were such 
that they must put on their best clothes and dis- 
play their finest copper. The threshing-floor was 
weeded, scra) and rescraped; the sacks laid 
out in order; lions rampant and ducal coronets 
put to the front. 

There are two machines on the doge’s farm. 
The one of the latest date is the admiration and 
envy of the whole Gromboolian universe, and the 


Dead eyes staring down? great black monster is undeniably an impressive 
| sight. He needs at least twelve oxen draw 


It felt the quick thrill of the life around— hi 


There was home-land, and every child growing 
In all the green valley, it knew by name, } 
And never a step on the foot-bridge came, 

But the waters guessed where it was going, 
With a good-will as careless of outside fame | 
As the morning stars are of the sluggard’s blame, 

Or spring is, of war-news blowing. 


Not these strange scenes it desired, 
Not this huddled landscape spired— 
Country-born and erystal-pure, 
Downward drawn by dread allure, 
Here it lies—a squalid sewer, 

In its own filth mired. 


SIAKWE’S CONTRIBUTION. 


ot long ago there died 
N on one of the small 

islands of Micronesia 
a young woman named 
Siakwe. The story of her 
life is a curious tale. 

The last time the Morn- 
ing Star was in the little 
harbor at Nukuor, Siakwe 
came on board, and asked 
the captain’s wife if she might take the washing 
of the missionaries ashore and do it. The offer 
was gladly accepted, and in a few hours 
Siakwe’s husband brought the clean clothes 
back on board. 

The captain’s wife paid him, against his 
protest, and he took the money and returned 
to his home. But soon Siakwe came out in 
her canoe, and gave back the money. ‘Take 
it,’’? she said. ‘‘I must not let you think I 
did it for money ; there is so little I can do to 
help.’’ So, in the spirit of Him Who washed 
His disciples’ feet, she counted it a privilege 
to wash the garments of those who were con- 
veying the gospel from island to island in that 
great ocean world. 

At the time she became a Christian she had 
never seen a missionary. She lived with her 
husband for six months on the back side of an 
island where there was a mission, and the 
contrast of the people she met with those of 
her own distant island wrought the change 
in her heart. She had no large equipment ; 
but in these six months she learned to read a 
little in the Gilbert Islands Bible, and as many 
as ten pages in the English primer. She learned 
the commandments and the Lord’s Prayer 
and twenty Christian hymns, went back to her 
own island, unknown to the missionaries, and 
taught the little population of Nukuor all she 
knew. She scraped the bottom of her meager 
barrel in giving to its last grain her handful of 
meal. - And when the first missionary landed 
on her island a few years ago, the people were 
already Christians. They could read ten pages 
in the English primer, recite the ten com- 
mandments, and do something toward keeping 
them, pray to God in the words of Jesus, and 
they knew both words and music of twenty 
Christian hymns. 

Although her equipment was meager, she 
gave her utmost, and changed her little island. 

We read in the New Testament that ‘‘If any 
man be in Christ, he is a new creature.’’ It 
is also allowable to read, ‘‘If any man be in 
Christ, there is a new creation.’’ It was not 
enough for Siakwe that she became the new 
creature which she did. There are new heavens 
and new earth at Nukuor, because one humble 








nim. 

Each machine has its keeper and groom. It 
were impossible to overestimate the importance 
of these gentlemen who appear upon the scenes 
for one week out of fifty-two, and during that 
period boss the entire show. The keepers are 
men of education and intellect, and one of them— 
a Venetian—adds to these other charms beauty 
and a great conceit. It is their office to see that 
their machines are in g working order, and 
well greased by their grooms. Beyond this they 
are careful to perform no work of any sort. 

I formed their uaintance and found their con- 
versation delightful. The beautiful Venetian first 
lifted me to a seat on his charge and then exposed 
to me all the details of the mechanism, strokin 
the machine’s iron flanks as if it was some beas' 
of breeding and — beauty. 

We drove out late one evening to witness the 
arrival of the threshing-machine at the Pioppa, 
which was the first farm where it was to work. 
For many weeks there had been a stir and a clash 
of iron and shuffling of tarpaulin under the bar- 
chesse. On June the machines were to see 
the light. 

The scene was impressive. We took our stand 
at the gates of the Pioppa. After some —- a 
rumbling noise as of distant thunder announced he 








levia . Our beautiful white friends, the oxen, 
then appeared in the lane, waving the red tassels 
from off their spreading horns. Behind them 


trundled pompously the unwieldy monster which 
was to swallow up the fruits of all the months of 
labor. ._The oxen knew exactly what a were 
about, and how dignified and superior they looked, 
and how it was their beautiful big eyes that fasci- 
pore and not the smoky funnel which they 
"The a moved into the property. and 
the next morning at daybreak the work of thresh- 
ing began. 


* 


MEN OF ACTION. 


ia ow did you like Professor Newman?” one 
H of the summer residents of Willowby 
asked Mr. Hiram Gale. “I saw his name 

on the list of lecturers in your last winter’s course.” 


Mr. Gale stroked his chin reflectively. 

“Well, some oa he was kind o’ stiff in his 
speech at first, but I tell ye what happened: 

“He got kind o’ worked up telling us what ‘men 
of action’ meant; what the gover’ment o’ these 
United States was doing in on Philippines, 
an’ so on; an’ he ste a mite nigh the ai 
o’ the platform an’ lost his balance; but as he 

all, Sam Hobart an’ Pick 
were in the front seat, stood up an’ ketched him, 
one by each arm, an’ brought him up standin’. 
He bulged out at the knees for a minute, but 
nothing to speak of. 

“And says Pick to him, ‘The last word you spoke 
was “‘omnivorous,” and mebbe before you mount 
again you’ll give us some kind of a hint what it 
means.’ 

“The professor looked from Pick to Sam an’ 
back to Pick again, kind o’ dazed, and then he 
begun to laugh. 

“*You let me mount,’ he says, ‘an’ I’ll see to-it 
that the rest o’ my talk is such you won’t need a 
dictionary’—an’ he kep’ his promise. 

“Yes, sir, he gave us a fine talk after that, an’ 
he’s coming again. We had him to breakfast next 
morning, and my wife said she wouldn’t want to 
hear cot | talk more sensible nor act more 
common an’ friendly than he did. But there was 
a piece in the Sentinel next week referrin’ to Pick 
an’ § as ‘Willowby’s Men of Action’—an’ I 
reckon the name’!l stick to ’em long as they live.” 





* © 


ELECTRICAL EELS. 


mong the curiosities of natural history are the 
A electrical eels, They belong to the tropics, 
and their power of giving an electrical shock 
is what makes them of interest. Mr. J. E. Warren, 
the author of “Para, or Scenes and Adventures on 
the Banks of the Amazon,” tells in his book some 
amusing stories of the specimens which he brought 
home to this country. : 


A friend, at whose house we were visiting, had 
a small eel of the electric kind, which he kept ina 
tub of water placed in the ‘i. A thirsty duck, 
in rambling about in search Of water, chanced to 
see this vessel, upon the side of which he perched 
himself and began very inconsiderately to drink. 
In a moment he received a shock which made all 
his feathers to stand on end, and which magnified 
him twice his ordinary size. But the duck was 
more valorous than any one would have supposed, 
for he returned to the attack with such violence 
that he would have soon despatched his slippery 


i) 
tan 








enemy had not a servant interposed and prevented 
so tragic a termination of the battle. 

Two incidents as amusing as the foregoing took 
place on board our vessel while we were on our 
return voyage to the United States. Among our 
living curiosities we had two youne electrical eels, 
which we kept in a large tub on deck. Wishing 
one day to change the water, we upset the tub, 
leaving the creatures for a few minutes on the dr 

rds. Having replenished the vessel with fres 
water, we requested one of the sailors to put them 
in. As he proceeded to do so, he received a strange 
thrill, which caused him to let the fish fall from his 
hand in a moment. He attempted it again, but 
with no better success. 

Infinite was the consternation of the other 
sailors, who all tried in turn to put the diabolical 
fish into the tub, and truly laughable were their 
looks of wonderment occasioned by the mysterious 
sensations which they had ee | experienced. 
No one, however, was more amazed than the cap- 
tain’s mate. Being himself wholly unacquainted 
with the properties of the fish, he was unable to 
imagine any other reason the sailors could have 
for ropping them than the difficulty of holding 
such slimy and slippery things in one’s hands. 

Fortifi with this opinion, the mate walked 
boldly > to the ~~ eel and seized it with a 
powerful grasp in order to prevent -the possibility 
of escape on the part of the fish. He was soon 
forced to let go his hold and to yell out as lustily 
as if some one had touched him with a bar of hot 
After much laughter the captain finally 
procured a shovel, and we returned the eels to 
their native element without any further difficulty. 
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y window looks on huddled roofs, 
And tiny, ill-kept yards near by, 
But overhead, for who will look, 
Are all the glories of the sky. 


My window looks on filth and sin 
And ignorance at play below, 

All are forgotten in the peace 
And calm of heaven’s evening glow. 


My window looks on common things, 
Unlovely things that cramp the soul, 

But out where earth and heaven meet, 
The boundless curves of prairie roll. 


My window looks on space and time, 
And with weak human eye I see, 

But through the sunset gates ajar 
Come glimpses of eternity. 


* ¢ 


RUNNING MAT. 


“ F t’s dreadful,” said Mrs. Smith to her husband 
one morning, “‘the way our Freddie and the 
other boys abuse that poor little Mat Brown. 

They chase him all about. This afternoon I saw 

the whole crowd of boys in the neighborhood 

assemble on the vacant lot across the street and 
then begin to chase poor little Mat. They gave 
him a start of twenty or thirty feet and then began 
to run down the alley, round the block and back 

to the starting-point as fast as they could.” A 

writer in the Chicago News tells the story. 

“Little Mat,” Mrs. Smith continued, “‘is 
plump, you know, and he was as asa 
and all out of breath. His hair was 
down with perspiration. But he was 
to rest more than a minute before 
him off again and chased him as hard as ever. 

“Maybe he liked it,” said Smith. 

“Why, how could he? It was awfully unfair. 

He had 


had to run, hot an s. And our 

—— to L~ 7 ae a — ~~ ae 

gang. I can’t see why they trea r Mat so.’ 
“Wh ou speak to Freddie about it?” 






don’t 
asked Mr. Smith. 
“T will. If he does not want Mat to play with 
him and the other boys, he should be manly enough 


to tell him so, instead of chasing the life out of 
the poor child.” 

Freddie came in so late for supper that evening 
that Mrs. Smith had to postpone her talk with him 
till bedtime. Then she took up the matter in 
earnest. 

5 ddie,”’ she said, “‘why are pot you and Mat 
Brown good friends any longer? hat did you 
quarrel about?” 

“Quarrel? I didn’t have any quarrel with him,” 
said Freddie, astonished. 

“Well, then,” said his mother, “why do you 
chase him so? I’ve noticed for the last five after- 
noons that you boys have been simply barbarous 
in your treatment of that r child. The idea of 
a whole crowd running after one boy the way you 
do! Iam sorry that my little boy is so very rude 
and unmanly.” 

During this talk Freddie had listened with 
open eyes and mouth, speechless with astonish- 
ment. Then he explained. 

‘We haven’t any of us got it in for Mat, ma. 
We alllike him. But we want him to be on our 
ball-team this summer, and he’s too fat. He 
weighs a hundred and two pounds, and he isn’t 
= to weigh more’n ip ey we 
make him run for an hour every day till we get 
him down to the right weight. He can’t be on the 
team till he trains down. He used to pitch bully. 
We’ve got two pounds off him already. We’re just 
training Mat.” 

“What strange creatures boys are!” commented 
his mother, much relieved. 


* ¢ 


“SCOTCH,” A CANINE HERO. 


t is a touching story of canine fidelity which Mr. 
| Enos A. Mills tells of his dog “Scotch” in “Wild 
Life on the Rockies.” Master and dog had 
been out on a four days’ excursion on the bleak 
mountain tops, when a little above timber-line Mr. 
Mills stopped to take some photographs. To do 
this he had to take off his sheepskin mittens, which 
he placed in his coat pocket, but not securely, as 
it proved. He goes on: 


From time to time, as I climbed the summit of 
the continental divide, I stopped to take photo- 
graphs, but on the summit the cold a ey my 
silk gloves, and I felt for my mittens, to find that 
one of them was lost. 

I stooped, put an arm round Scotch, and told 
him I had lost a mitten, and that I wanted him to 
go down for it to save me trouble. 

Instead of starting off Wiltingly, as he had inva- 
riably done before in obedience to my commands, 
he stood still. I thought he had m sunderstood 
me, so I patted him, and then, ym = down the 
slope, said, “Go for the mitten, Scotch. I will wait 
here for you.” 


He started for it, but went unwillingly. He had 











always served me so cheerfully that I could not 
understand, and it was not until late the next 
afternoon that I realized that he had not under- 
stood me, but that he had loyally, and at the risk 
of his life, tried to obey me. 

My eabin, eighteen miles away, was the nearest 
house, and the region was utterly wild. I waited 
a reasonable time for Scotch to return, but he did 
not come back. As it was late in the afternoon, 
and growing colder, I decided to go on toward =| 
eabin, along a route that I felt sure he woul 
follow, and I reasoned that he would overtake me. 

When at midnight he had not come, I felt some- 
thing was wrong. I slept two hours and decided 
to goto meet him. The thermometer showed four- 
teen below zero. I kept on going, and _at two in 
the afternoon, twenty-four hours after I had sent 
Scotch back, I paused on acrag and looked below. 
There in the snowy world of white he lay by the 
mitten in the snow. He had misunderstood me 
and oe gone back to guard the mitten instead ot 


to get it. 

Fitter waiting for him to eat a luncheon, we 
started merrily toward home, where we arrived at 
one o’clock in the ae es 

I not’ returned, I suppose Scotch would 
have died beside the mitten. In a region cold, 
cheerless, oy without food, and perhaps 
to die, he lay down by the mitten because 
understood that I told him to. In the annals of 
dog heroism, I know of no greater deed. 
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THE AGE OF THE BABY. 


ost people who are not mothers or fathers 

find it difficult to remember the age, either 

in days, weeks or months, of the average 

baby, and as a rule the baby cannot help matters. 

Miss Kitty Cooper, a maiden aunt of a very new 

and fat baby, was no exception to this rule. She 

had no memory for any kind of figures, anyway, 

she said, and when it came to figures and babies 

at the same time, she must give up. One day it 

happened that the -child’s mother had left her in 

charge for a few hours, and before her vigil was 

over, poor Miss Kitty underwent a trying expe- 
rience. 


“That talkative Mrs. Smith came in,” she told 
her sister later, ‘“‘and woke y 4 the child with her 
conversation, so that I had to take it out of its 
crib and hold it; which made matters infinitely 
worse, as Mrs. Smith began to ask questions about 
it. I could see that she really didn’t care anything 
about baby, but she liked to talk.” 

“You are pretty hard on her, Kitty,” said the 
mother. ‘What did she ask?” 

“Why, first she said, ‘What a nice child! 
old is it?” é : 

**T don’t know,’ I said. ‘I can’t remember its 
exact age. I should say nine months.’ 

“Then Mrs. Smith went on talking and talking, 
and finally she turned to the baby and said again, 
‘How old is the little dear?’ f 

“T said I didn’t know exactly, but I thought it 
was somewhere about nine or ten months. And 
she smiled and said something about its being a 
big baby for its —. ‘Isn’t it a darling?’ she said. 

‘Then she went on and on, all about a party she 
had been to, and after a while she asked again 
what the baby’s age was. I said it must be some- 
where about a year.” 

“Kitty!” exclaimed the mother, reproachfully. 
“You know better than that, you know you do.” 

“No, I don’t,” said Miss Kitty. “I couldn’t tell 
you now whether that child is eight or sixteen 
months old, and when Mrs. Smith kept asking, I 
~ changin the age, just to try to satisfy my- 
self. I thought that perhaps I might hit on a 
figure that would sound correct, you know. - 
sides,” she added, “‘I never said that the baby 
actually was such and such an age, but that 

it was. There’sa big difference, there 


How 


ey, oe 

“How old did — say the baby possibly was at 
last?” inquired its mother. 

“Oh, I didn’t get him very old. I think the 
nighes was eighteen months, and then Mrs. Smith 
said that he looked fully two years. She didn’t 
care, So see, and she didn’t notice in the least 
that I kept guessing different ages.” 

“T met her on the street,” said the mother, re- 
flectively, ant as I came away from the Brewers’. 
She said she had been here, and had seen the 
baby, and she said she thought it was the nicest 
four-months’ child she had ever seen. I told her 
that it was really seven months old.” 

“Well, I’m glad know!” exclaimed Miss 
Kitty. “I thought eighteen months was too much, 
I really did!” 


* ¢ 


“BUSINISS IS BUSINISS.” 


T: immigrant from southern Europe is often 
a person of unpromising appearance, but he 
sometimes displays a surprising amount of 
intelligence. Not all the queer English of this 
letter which an alien fruit-dealer recently wrote 
to the New York Times can conceal its shrewd phi- 
losophy and brisk eommon sense. 


It is 27 years I live in the City of New York. I 
walk all day long in the dangerous streets, never 
get invested by electric cars nor automobile. 

The only blame is mostly of the Persons are 
sleeping or want much commodity mistake 
the streets for the sidework. 

en you cross a busy street at first watch the 
automobiles,—electric cars ete. Run that moment 
a you reach the sidework and everything will be 
al 


Walk slow when you are in the sidework but 
run when you cross the streets. 

Time is money. Businiss is businiss. Side- 
works for the pedestrians, streets for the cars, 
automobiles e 

If a driver have to watch every moment child, 
sleeping Persons, in the streets take %4 day from 
Harlem to reach the Battery. 

About children, instead to waste time to trouble 
automobiles etc—why do not make a new Law? 
One roof_garden in every tenement house, and 
force by Law the Landlords (or Landlady) to do 
it and to send the children in the roof? 

I am been plenty times in the roof garden of E. 
Broadway, corner Jefferson (Manhattan) in the 
hot months. The children jmp, play balls, sing in 
that little Heaven all glad to enjoy such pleasure ; 
nice shade all around on the top of the roof— 
plenty flowers all around, water for drink etc. 

Patroniz the roof gardens—and send the chil- 
dren to play in it—do not sleep when you cross a 
street and do not be afraid of the automobiles— 
trucks ete.—Sidework for pedestrians—streets for 
horsesete. Businissis businiss. Time is money. 

L. P. of Fruit Store. 


® 
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THE FORCE OF HABIT. 


ne of the campers had done something pecul- 
iarly idiotic, and the dean said, “Dick re- 
minds me of Thomas’s colt.’ 


“What abo Thomas’s colt?” asked Dick, 
cheerfully. 
_ “Why,” the dean responded readily, “where I 
lived in Maine when I was a boy an old man named 
‘Thomas raised horses. He once put out to pas- 
ture a colt, which had been fed from its birth in a 
box_stall and watered at the trough in the yard. 

“The pasture lay across a small river, and in the 
middle of the day the colt swam the stream to go 
up to the barn-yard for a drink of water.” 
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MARJORY’S SHOP. 
By Mary Alden Hopkins. 


arjory had searched the mead- 
ows, Marjory had searched 
the woods, and Marjory’s 
shop was ready for customers. Her 
shop was the latticed arbor at the 
end of the box-bordered garden path ; 
the seats along the sides and the 
small round table were the counter 
and shelves on which the shopkeeper 
displayed her stock. All the wares 
stood in dishes of water, for they 
were blossoms and herbs and plants 
that Marjory had picked in meadows 
and woods. ‘ , 

Aunt Sophia came down the box- 
bordered path to the arbor shop. 
She rang the bluebell fastened to the 
door-post, and Marjory put on her 
most hospitable smile. 

‘*Good morning, Miss Sophia!’’ 
she said, as nearly like the real shop- 
keeper as she could speak. *‘‘What 
can I sell you to-day ?’’ 

‘‘What is there in the market?’’ 
inquired Aunt Sophia, discreetly. 

‘*Fresh butter-and-eggs, just in an 
hour ago,’’ suggested Clerk Marjory. 

‘‘How fortunate!’’ said Aunt So- 
phia. ‘‘I have only one buttercup 
leftat home. Some mustard, please. 
Do I really see fresh vegetables 
blooming in that china mug?’’ 

Clerk Marjory laughed joyously. 
‘*Heaps of wild carrot, Miss Sophia, 
and white lettuce and Indian cucum- 
ber root and one Indian turnip.’’ 

Aunt Sophia bought for dinner 
wild carrot, white lettuce, Indian 
cucumber root, the one Indian tur- 
nip, lamb’s-quarters for meat, and 
for dessert honeysuckle. She also 
supplied herself with sassafras root, caraway, 
balm of Gilead leaves, bloodroot, wintergreen, 
spearmint and boneset, all of which are good to 
have on hand. 

Clerk Marjory recommended the boneset. 

‘‘T know personally about it,’? she assured 
Aunt Sophia. ‘‘When Doll Caroline broke her 
arm by falling out of the sweet-apple tree onto 
a rock, I applied boneset externally,—as well 
as glue internally,—and her recovery was 
marvelous! Shall I charge the goods, Miss 
Sophia?’’ asked Clerk Marjory, politely. 

‘““No, I thank you,’’ replied Aunt Sophia. 
“T will pay now.”’ 

She took a small box from her bag, and 
Marjory’s eyes danced with interest when she 
saw what it contained. ‘‘Here is a jewelweed 
and goldthread,’’ said Aunt Sophia, ‘‘and for 
small change, silver shillings and pennyroyal.’’ 
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AUNT JEANNETTE’S STORY. 


By Annie H. Donnell. 
| wish I didn’t have any hands, so there!’’ 





snapped Clem. ‘‘ Then nobody’d say, 

‘Won’t you please to pick some string- 
beans for dinner?’ and ‘Won’t you please to 
pick some currants for tea?’ an’ ‘Won’t you 
please to pick some—some —’ ’’ 

‘* Chickens for Thanksgivin’!’’ finished 
Danny, gleefully. Clem laughed, and then, 
of course, she felt better. 

‘But you couldn’t make those lovely currant 
buns out o’ mud ’thout any hands,’’ little 
Doris remarked, gravely. She smacked her 
lips as if her mouth watered for a bun. 

‘*Then I’d make ’em with my feet !’’ laughed 
Clem. She had put on her ‘‘broad-brimmer’’ 
and picked up her baskets, ready for the cur- 
rant-picking. The little rain-cloud had quite 
blown over. 

Aunt Jeannette was writing a letter to her 
soldier. The children thought she was away 
off in the Philippine Islands, and it almost 
startled them when her sweet voice sounded 
suddenly in their ears. 

“I saw a little boy making mud pies with 
his feet,’’ said Aunt Jeannette. 

“Aunty! With his feet?’’ 

‘*Yes, with his two little feet, and he did 
itina very workmanlike way, too. You would 
have been surprised.’ 

“O aunty, don’t stop! Tell us the rest!’ 
pleaded the three children, eagerly. 

“But I’m afraid to keep Clem waiting—it 
will be so hot in the currant patch soon,’? Aunt 
Jeannette objected. 

‘Hot! Id rather pick currants in— in 
Vanilla, aunty, than not hear that story!’’ 
Clem cried. So aunty slipped her soldier’s 
letter in her portfolio and told them the story. 

‘I think he must have been on his way 
home from school. He was a bright-faced little 
fellow about as old as Clem, and he had on-a 
little blue cape like a soldier boy. It hung 
round him in loose folds. There was a new 
house going up on the street, and he was 
making his pies out of a little heap of sand 





et. 


A COSTUME PARTY. 


beside the great box the men were mixing 
mortar in. I wish you could have seen the 
neat way he made them!’’ 

‘*O aunty, with his feet!’’ breathed Clem. 

‘‘With his feet. He drew the moist sand 
toward him into a little pile with one foot, 
and worked it and stirred it and patted it with 
the other. He was so busy he didn’t notice 
anybody watching him until I said, ‘How 





much do you ask for your pies?’ and then he 
looked up into my face and smiled. We felt 
quite acquainted then.’’ 

‘*Then I s’pose you shook hands,’’ little 
Doris said. 

Aunt Jeannette’s sweet face sobered. 

‘*No, but we both smiled. That’s a beau- 
tiful way to get acquainted. 

‘* “They are beautiful pies,’ I said, ‘but why 
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THE MOTHER CLOUD. 


By Alice Van Leer Carrick. 


Mother Cloud, all dressed in gray, 
Hastened to find her drops at play, 

Hurried to find and shake them down 
Over the silent, thirsty town. 
But all those naughty rain - drops hid, 
None of them came when they were bid! 
She hunted for them, low and high, 
Across the meadows of the sky, 


And some she caught and some she found 

And some were in a rainbow bound. 

She sent them whirling here and there, 

She dashed and splashed them through 
the air, 

But ere she found the last ’twas hours. 

That’s why we had our summer 
showers. 





or the cat 
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THE HOUSE- BUILDER. 
By Rebecca D. Moore. 


I’m sure it’s not an easy thing to make a block house stand ; 
I have to keep so very still and steady with my hand. 
And when it gets up good and high, some grown-up 


Is sure to come and joggle it, and lay my castle flat. 














do you make them with -your feet? 
It’s such a funny way.’ 

“Oh, if I hadn’t said that! I am 
sorry for it still, and I said it years 
ago. For when the little fellow 
looked up at me gravely, I knew 
all at once why he stood there patting 
his little sand pies with his feet. 
He need not have told me. There 
were no hands under his little blue 
soldier cape.’’ 

**O aunty !”’ 

‘Oh, no, please no, aunty !’’ 

The tears were in Aunt Jeannette’s 
eyes. 

***But I don’t mind—huh!’ the 
little fellow said, cheerily. ‘There’s 
heaps o’ things a fellow can do with 


his feet. There’s run an’ walk an’ 
skip an’—this.’ And he went back 
to his pies again, whistling. 1 


bought a dozen pies, and went away 
and left him there. Whenever I 
think of him now, it’s standing there 
still, whistling and molding his little 
round, wet pies.’’ 

There was silence in the big, bright 
nursery for a minute. Danny broke 
it with a soft little whistle that had 
quivery-quavery notes in it. Clem 
was shuffling her stout little boots 
about, as if she were trying to make 
imaginary sand pies on the carpet. 
They were clumsy little feet at that 
work. 

“IT eouldn’t do it, aunty—I 
couldn’t!’’ she said, soberly. 

**Ts that all of the story, aunty ?’’ 
little Doris asked. 

‘*Why, no, not quite. I used to 
see the little fellow often after that, 
and I found out some other things he 
could do. He could print and add 
sums on the blackboard.’’ 

“Now, aunty !’’ 

‘‘Now, aunty! But it was true that he 
could. Wait till I tell you how. His brother 
went to school with him every morning and 
took the shoes and stockings off from his little 
pink-and-white feet. Then the teacher lifted 
him up on a high stool and let him take the 
chalk in his bits of toes and go to work. That 
is truly what happened every day. And they 
told me he was a real little scholar. That’s 
all, little Doris.’’ 

Clem picked up her baskets again and 
started. across the room: At the door she 
stopped. 

“I’m going to pick the currants first and 
then the string-beans,’’ she said. ‘‘An’ then, 
aunty, don’t you want me to pick you those 
red eloyers to dry? You needn’t say, ‘Won’t 
you, please,’ ’’ she added, softly, looking down 
at her little brown hands, ‘‘because I feel 
just exactly like picking things.’’ 
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PUZZLES. 


1. CHANGED LETTERS, 
I. 
| changing one letter, make of crooked a 
shelter, a coin, an opening, a depression, gone, 
confined, despatched, loaned, torn. 
Il. 
Change a home to finest, a trial, vim, a trouble, 
unless, a joke, remainder, point of compass. 





2. VERBAL ARITHMETIC, 


From to whirl round take the opposite of out, 
add one, and then add not as large and have with- 
out space. 


From high price take an organ, add to unite and 
have to linger. 
3. CHARADES. 
I. 

My first is an immature man, 
And easily guess this you can. 

On my second he’ll lie 

As the hours swiftly fly, 
And the two make trade’s greatest ban. 


Il. 
as | first of the body forms a part, 
nd so does my second, too; 
My third you cry with fright or start. 
y whole a vegetable grew. 
III. 
What all must have to live, and yet accurst 
Of those who tread it under foot—my first. 
My second oft will vary 
In purpose, make and size, 
To guard the warrior wary 
From danger or surprise. 
My whole is known in story 
Of good King Arthur’s days, 
A realm which got no glory, 
Whose knights gained never praise. 
Whence with a gallant knight across the sea 
Fled she whose fate was queen therein to be. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Pine, pacer, pare, fore, raw—‘‘In ace 
srepare for war.” 11. Lear, ousel, ninth, andante 
pings, bread—‘Learning is better than house and 
and,’ 

2. Clover, lover, over. Stone, tone, one, ne. 

3. 1. Core, lore, gore, pore, fore, bore, sore, 
more. 1. Nine, tine, wine, pine, vine, kine, fine, 
dine, line, sine. . 


4. 1. Shakespeare, Sophocles. 11. Pope, Shake- 


speare, II. Shakespeare, Herrick. Irv. Burns, 
Pope. v. Shakespeare, Heywood. 
I. II. IIT. 

5. SCORE NAVY SPAR 
CATER AREA PANE 
OTHER VEER ANNA 
REEVE YARD REAR 
ERRED 























T= Proposed Corporation Tax.—The 
Senate finance committee reported, June 
25th, an amendment to the tariff bill, embodying 
the corporation tax recommended by the Presi- 
dent. The amendment imposes a tax of two 
per cent. upon the net earnings over $5,000 of 
every corporation, joint stock company or asso- 
ciation, organized for profit and having a capital 
stock represented by shares, and every insurance 
company engaged in business within the United 
States. Corporations are to make the necessary 
returns of their business, and the commissioner 
of internal revenue, if there is evidence to justify 
the opinion that the returns are incorrect, is 


empowered to designate a revenue agent to}: 


examine the books of the corporation. Penalties 
of fine and imprisonment are provided for the 
making of false or fraudulent returns. 

& 


Oy egy Tax in Germany.— The 
German Reichstag, by a vote of 203 to 155, 
has adopted a tax somewhat resembling the 
corporation tax recommended by President 
Taft. The German proposal is to levy a tax 
on bonds and stocks, the tax to be calculated 
on the basis of the average quotation for the 
preceding year, and the rate of interest on this 
amount which the current dividend yields. The 
tax is to be paid by the companies and deducted 
from the dividends. 
® 

Gwe Political Crisis.—This corpora- 

tion or ‘‘quotation’’ tax was not acceptable 
to the government. Two days after adopting 
it, the Reichstag, by a vote of 1% to 186, 
rejected the government proposal to extend 
inheritance taxes to direct heirs, including 
widows and children. The Conservatives and 
National Liberals, who had previously formed 
the coalition which supported the government, 
parted company in this vote. The Conserva- 
tives opposed the government proposal and 
voted with the Centrists or Clericals, and the 
Poles, Alsacians and Independents against it. 
The vote by which the government was defeated 
was unusually large, 380 members being re- 
corded out of a total of 397. Prince Biilow has 
announced his purpose to retire from the chan- 
cellorship as soon as the financial question is 
settled. e 


Co Railroad Decision.—The arbi- 
trators appointed to settle the points at 
issue in the strike on the Georgia Railroad, 
relative to the employment of negro firemen, 
have decided that such firemen, when employed, 
shall receive the same wages as white firemen 
in similar positions; and this decision has been 
accepted by both parties to the controversy. 
® 


pain and Cuba.—The Spanish govern- 

ment recently intimated to the government 
of Cuba that it would be just that Cuba should 
assume responsibility for the debts contracted 
by Spain on behalf of Cuba when Cuba was 
a Spanish colony. The Cuban government 
replied that the proposal was incompatible with 
the provisions of the Cuban constitution, and 


could not be entertained. This question was |: 


considered when the treaty of Paris was framed, 
after the war of 1898, and the American com- 
missioners then made it clear that, in their 
judgment, Spanish indebtedness incurred in 
opposing Cuban independence could not be 
regarded as intended for the benefit of Cuba, 
and was not justly an obligation to be met by 
the Cuban government. 
& 

ench -Naval Scandals.—Grave abuses 

in the construction and administration of 
the French navy are disclosed in the report 
of a parliamentary commission which has been 
investigating the subject. Inefficient methods 
have made the cost of construction 25 per cent. 
more than in Germany or Great Britain. An- 
tiquated guns and condemned shells have been 
supplied in place-.of those called for in the 
specifications ; and so little provision has been 
made for the future that there is not a single 
dry dock in France capable of accommodating 
the six great battle-ships of the Danton type 
which are to be completed in 1911, and those 
ships will have to wait three years for their 
guns and ammunition. 

& 


arah Orne Jewett, one of the most noted 
of American women writers, and one of the 
| best interpreters of New 

England life and character 

in fiction, died June 24th, 
| in her 60th year. She 
began writing for young 
| people’s papers and maga- 
| zines when she was only a 
| 








| schoolgirl. Her first book 
of New England studies 
| and stories, ‘‘Deephaven,’’ 
| was published in 1877, and 
| 2 her last, ‘‘A Tory Lover, 
===" in 1901. In all she pub- 
lished 18 volumes, which were marked by sym- 
pathy, insight and delicacy of sentiment. 








} SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 
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ater under the Desert.—In the Indio 

region of the Colorado Desert, where 
the recent escape of the Colorado River caused 
serious trouble, underground water has been 
utilized for irrigating several thousand acres 
of now fertile land. Among the products 
which are making this reclaimed land rich are 
melons, barley, alfalfa, oranges, grapes, sweet 
potatoes, sugar-beets and dates. On the agri- 
cultural experiment farm at Mecca, in this 
region, rare varieties of dates, which have 
hitherto been produced only in Arabia and 
the oases of northern Africa, are now success- 
fully grown. e 


voconuts.—Far from being a wild plant, 
says Dr. O. F. Cook, the coconut-palm 
does not appear to thrive long away from human 
beings. The idea that it presents a perfect 
example of adaptation to 
a littoral environment 
seems to be delusive. 
The tough outer rind, 
popularly supposed to 
have been developed to 
afford protection against 
sea-water, is really to 
guard the nut when it 
falls, and to give it 
favorable conditions for germination. The coco- 
nut appears to have originated in an arid climate, 
and to have been adapted to human needs 
through human agency. 
* 
renee the Arm of Industry.—‘The 
chemical and physical laboratory,’’ says 
Dr. J.F.Crowell, ‘‘constitutes the experimental 
and exploring arm of up-to-date industry.’’ 
Science has made industry and commerce more 
technical, calling for higher skill and more 
varied labor and talent. It has been the chief 
factor in developing industry from the handicraft 
state, and commerce from the primitive forms 
of transportation. Science puts a premium on 
large-scale industry because small undertakings 
cannot always afford the expense of maintaining 
experimental work. Physics, chemistry and 
mechanics share the honor of having developed 
the modern steel rail, weighing 100 pounds to 
the yard. e 


frican Dinosaurs.—In the Mesozoic era, 
say geologists, the gigantic beasts‘ called 
dinosaurs, ‘‘terror-lizards,’’ reigned supreme on 
the earth. The most remarkable of the known 
remains of these great animals have been found 
in the bed of the ancient sea which once washed 
the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains. But 
recently many bones of dinosaurs have been 
discovered in German East Africa, and some 
of them have been mounted in the Stuttgart 
museum. These, according to Professor Fraas, 
belonged to a herbivorous dinosaur which must 
have attained a length of 48 feet. This creature 
has been named the gigantosaur. But it is not 
quite so gigantic as the atlantosaur, which Pro- 
fessor Marsh estimated had a length of 80 feet. 
& 
trange Moon Rays.—Monsieur Puiseux, 
the distinguished selenographer of the Paris 
Observatory, has reached the conclusion that 
the curious rays, or bands, extending in straight 
lines away from many lunar craters, such as 
the celebrated Tycho, were produced by the 
deposition of voleanic ashes carried to great 
distances by the winds that happened to prevail 
when the eruption oceurred. He accounts for 
the relative narrowness of these bands, which 
are never more than 30 miles broad, although 
their length is sometimes many hundred miles, 
by supposing that only the central axis of the 
deposit has remained,.the less dense borders 
having been destroyed by the denuding forces 
of the air, when the moon had a considerable 
atmosphere. ® 


ee Sense.—Gaston Bonnier affirms that 
the ability of bees to fly straight to their 
hives from a distance as great as two miles is 
not due, as some have believed, to either sight 
or smell, but to a special sense of direction 
by bees. Monsieur Bonnier bases 
his belief in the existence of this strange sense, 
which would be extremely useful to man also, 
on a series of experiments with homing bees. 
He does not know in what organ the sense is 
located, but he says that, at any rate, it is not 
in the antennee. ® 


team, Electricity and Coal.—For a 

time, during the transition from steam to 
electricity on the Southport Branch of the Lan- 
cashire & Yorkshire Railway, it was necessary 
to run steam trains between the electrical trains, 
at the same speed. This afforded an opportunity 
to compare the coal consumption of the locomo- 
tives with that of the power-house supplying 
the electric trains. It was found that the six- 
wheeled, coupled-tank engines consumed 80 
pounds of coal per train mile for express trains, 
and 100 pounds for accommodation trains, The 
consumption of coal at the power-station for 
the electrical trains is 49 pounds per train mile. 








CAUTIOUS MOTHERS 
Use Only Cuticura Soap, Purest of 
Saponaceous Emollients 
for Baby’s Skin. 

Careful, thoughtful mothers use Cuticura Soap ex- 
clusively for preserving, purifying and beautifying 
the skin, scalp, hair and hands of infants and chil- 
dren, assisted, in the severer cases, by Cuticura Oint- 
ment, the great Skin Cure, for the prevention of 
rashes, itchi hafi for cleansing the scalp 
of crusts, scales, and dandruff, and stopping falling 
hair, for softening, whitening and soothing red, rough 
and sore hands, and for all the purposes of the toilet, 
bath and nursery. Cures made in childhood are, in 























Bicycle 
Riders 


A handsome 
gold-plated 
scarf 

















most cases, speedy, per it and ical. Guar- 
anteed absolutely pure under (U. 8S.) Food and Drugs 
Act. (Adv. 





wear the longest—ride the easiest—ieast liable 
to punctures. For sale by all dealers and 
supplied on new wheels when specified. 
@ Send your Gcalests name and 40 stampo to pay fer 
mailing, and we will send the searf pin at once, 
G & J TIRE COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind. 











FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
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DAVID CUMMINGS asi 
(Pres. The Cummings Co.) ~ 
Maker of Shoes for 55 yrs. 


start. A cool shoe for summer. 

Men’s $4.00 to Women's $2.00 to $5.00. 
ify , feajer, will ‘not supply you we'll sell you 
wan Send his name to our nearest store 
and ask for Catalogue. 

CUMMINGS Co., at. Ez, 
406 eS Street, 
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Weavers, 40 Market &t., Lynn, Mass. 
We will ship you a 
“RANGER” BICYCLE 


0 DAYS FREE TRIAL 320i 


prepaid toany slows in the United States without a cent deposit in advance, and allow 
ten "en days free trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit you in nnd way 
and is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can get an: 
else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish to keep it, it, ship 
it back to us at our expense for freight and you will not be out one cent. 
We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from facto: 
to rider at lower prices — any other house. e 
save you emen’s profit on every bicycle — hi igh grade models with 
meture-Proof res, Imported — chains, pedals,ete.,at prices no higherthan cheap 
mail-order bicycles; so; aloo reliable medium ie models at unheard-of low prices. 
in each town and district to ride and exhibit a ihe 
RIDER © el WANTED 1909 safe ie Bicycle furnished by vs. You. will 
at the bo nga nd low prices and t iberal propositions and special offers we will 
poe on —_ first 1 te at once for our special offer. 
1-4 NOT BUY a "a eye or or a pair of tires amet shines you peg —— 
wenn dad liberal terms. § you can our bicy 
ur Own pot cae Base at double our ay founs DE! eRe iF 
w) 
gecons 


“HAND PISYSSES.: =. Timited pr taken in Y ont by our aaa retail stores 
oylRES, COASTER BRAKES, See the ‘Bicycle ce tne ne st half the, usual prices, 
my useful J ietemation. 
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a es at once, ern oo bargain list mailed free. 
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MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dei. Then. CHIGAGO, ILL. 


A BEAUTIFUL 


Waltham or Elgin Watch 


FOR FIVE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


N response to many re- 
4 quests, we have decided to 
repeat our Special Offer of 
Waltham and Elgin Watches, 
which appeared in The Com- 
panion last January. This 
will provide one more oppor- 
tunity whereby our subscri- 
bers can obtain a beautiful and 
accurate timepiece in return 
for a little work for The 
Youth’s Companion. These 
Watches are made by manu- 
facturers of international rep- 
utation, and can be depended 
upon to give satisfactory 
service. 











BRIEF DESCRIPTION. 


HE movements are made 

by the American Waltham 
Watch Co., Waltham, Mass., 
and the Elgin National Watch 
Co., Elgin, Ill. 


The movements are the latest 
improved models, with seven 
jewels, cut expansion balance, 
patent pinion, Breguet hair 
spring, quick train, stem wind 
and pendent set. 
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The cases are gold-filled, hinged back and front, and are warranted by 
the manufacturer for ten years. We offer choice of a lady’s or gentleman’s 
size. The gentleman’s is a thin model, 12 size Watch, either hunting or 
open face. The lady’s is the popular 0 size, either hunting or open face. 


Special Limited Offer. 


Any Companion subscriber who sends us FIVE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
between July 1 and August 31, 1909, will be given a choice. of either 
Watch described above. 15 cents additional for postage’ and registration. 


NOTE, No other payment can be allowed for these five new _subscrip- 
tions, as the Offer combines the full value of the merchandise Payments 
and the Reward for Perseverance. Only one Watch wi ven a su 
scriber. When you order do not fail to state whether 4 want a lady’s or 
gentleman’ 8s Watch, a Waltham or Elgin movement, and es ee you 
esire open or hunting, fancy engraved or engine-turned case 
MASS. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY :: :: BOSTON, 
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MILKING AN INDIAN COW. 


A, toe ee 
Indian -compound, writes Mary Anable 
Chamberlain in the Atlantic Monthly, is the 
method of extracting milk from the domestic 
cow. ‘This animal is, as is well known, sacred 
in India, and the attitude of the Hindu toward 
her is one of extreme tenderness and considera- 
tion; a caste man is always her keeper. 

ever so sacred, pa a gay on gh 


conduct. As her 
eeper moves forward she pulls back, straining 
a fiber of the by no means invincible cord. 
He is a tallish man for a Hindu, erect in car- 
riage, and in spite of the limitations of his 
not ified in bearing. She isa 
cae, stately, raw-boned, im- 

pressive, apt to be white, sure to be humped. 

A glance shows you that you are about to be 
treated for once to that unwonted spectacle in 
India of a male subdued by a female. The 
man’s—and a caste man’s, at that—demeanor 
is humble. The cow’s is defiant. He cossets 
her, coaxes her, indicates tactfully which wa; 
he would have her go. She shakes her hea 
tosses it scornfully, indicates unmistakably that 
she will go where she pleases. She makes a 
break for the bungalow, ¢ the man 
after her by the rope, spies mem-sahib 
‘‘inspecting,’’ is offended that she should wear 
skirts instead of a _——. and charges, 
head down, in her ion, with a resultant 
of screams and confusion that brings every 
servant in the com to the rescue. Then 
they all surround cow, and with pushings 
b= ¢ ullings and a full chorus of soothing 

ing her at last to the back veranda, 


Here again the caste man’s frame of mind is 
one of humble submission. He gives her time 
to collect herself and to forget the mem-sahib’s 
ski and ap hes her in a spirit of entire 
friendliness, which he assures her by the 
dulcet tones of his voice. She finally consents 
to impart her milk, a thin, colorless liquid, 
which, in the most liberal estimate, does not 
exceed a pint or two. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE VEIL. 


A=™ explorer, journeying from Tripoli 
across the great desert of Sahara, gives 
account of much opposition to his progress 
offered by the various wandering tribes. Much 
of the most serious trouble was caused by the 
Touaregs, a strange band of people supposed, 
by some, to have descended from the crusaders. 
These dwellers of the desert are distinguished 
by the wearing of a veil, a custom which has 


caused much discussion. Says Felix Dubois, 


in ‘‘Timbuctoo the Mysterious’’ : 


tarily, its oppressors and masters. 

These fay weeny | their eyes from the excessive 
glow of y two veils, one rolled round 
the temples and falling down in front, the other 
reaching from the nostrils to the ph of the 
clothing, covering the lower Pa. of the face. 
Savants seek all of -fetched i 


manner origins 
to explain this custom. Hygiene is obviously 
the only motive. This is proved by their own 
statements, and by the —--. *‘mouths for 
ay they give to who do not wear 
ve 


_ These veils are never removed, even at meal- 
times. They areso much a part of their wearers 
that any one deprived of such covering is un- 
recognized by his friends and relatives. If a 
number of the tribe should be killed in battle, 
no one could identify them if they had not on 
their veils. 

Theft is the Touareg’s natural form of indus- 
ry. ‘*This word,’’ says a native proverb, ‘‘is 
like water fallen upon sand, never to be found 
again.’’ The Sudanese term them as ‘‘Thieves, 
Hyenas and Abandoned of God.’’ Yet to this 
strange tribe Timbuctoo owes its origin. 


A HAPPY COMPROMISE. 


“ hat a beautiful little baby he is!’’ ex- 
claimed the neighbor who had called. 
**He isn’t six months old yet, either,’’ said the 
proud young mother, ‘‘and he weighs over 
twenty pounds, ’’ 
‘What have you named him?’ 
**Well,’’ hesitated the mother, ‘‘Henry and 
I differed a little about that. He wanted to 
give him one name, and I wanted to give him 
another; but we finall compromised, and 
agreed to call him John Wesley.’’ 
y TZ named him after the great 
uickly interrupted the mother. 
“*That name, as t said, is a compromise.’’ 
‘*But how ?’” 
‘The ‘John’ is for John Calvin, and the 
‘Wesley’ is for John Wesley.’’ 
“Oh, I see.’? 























Cost of Industrial Insurance 
Further Reduced Voluntarily 


The Prudential 


Industrial policies now being issued have In- 
creased Benefits, averaging over 10% and will 


Give Many Millions of Dollars 


of Life Insurance more than the old rates would have provided. 


Over 20 Million Dollars 


Extra Life Insurance has also been added voluntarily to Industrial Policies issued since January 
Ist, 1907, and in force July Ist, 1909, with no increase in Premiums. 


This is the Greatest Benefit to Policyholders Ever Granted 


by the Prudential, Giving More Life Insurance for the 
Money than any similar Policy Ever Before Issued. 


THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 

























You want the Best in Life Insurance at the Lowest Cost. 
Write to the Prudential for it. 






State Age. Address Department 38. 








The Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 






Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 














SPSL ES IIIS RIGS 


From Factory to Home. 


T= wide distribution of the New Companion Sewing Machine 
is a striking indorsement of the system we originated over 
twenty-five years ago. Full particulars of this system, together 
with descriptive matter pertaining to the New Companion Sewing 
Machine, mailed to any address upon application. 
Each purchaser is allowed three months’ trial. If at the end 
of the trial period the machine is not satisfactory it may be returned 


Is this not a fair proposition? Send at once for full particulars. 


Style 
Style 
Style 
Style 
Style 
Style 
Style 
Style 
Style 
Style 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


1 
1% 
2% 
3 
4 
5A 
7A 
10A 
11A 
12A 


j to us at our expense and the full amount paid will be refunded. 


Ten Styles — One Quality. 


Box Top, Five Drawers , . $17.75 
Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . 20.75 
Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . 21.75 
Cabinet, Hand Lift ‘ . - Baae 
Companion Special ’ . - 19.25 
Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . 20.75 
Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . 21.75 
Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift . 24.75 
Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift 26.75 
Writing Desk Cabinet, Automatic Lift 29.75 











Style 2% 


We Pay the Freight. 


At the prices named we deliver the sewing 
machines freight paid to any railroad freight 
office east of Colorado. For $3.00 extra we 
will deliver the machines freight paid to any 
railroad freight office in Colorado, New 
Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any 
freight office west of these four states. 


Send for a descriptive booklet and samples of 
stitching done on the machine. 
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_& COLGOTE 
£8 DELICIOUS 


ON THE 
BRUSH COLGATE & CO., 
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The antiseptic dentifrice which combines efficiency 
with a delightful after-taste. Gives a pearly-lustre 
to the teeth and a perfect polish to gold-work. 
Trial Tube Sent for 4 Cents in Stamps. 


(Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap) Dept. 25, 
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DENTAL 
CREW 
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55 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is on ilk 8- 


trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 

scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. yagmens to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
fhail, should be by Post-OMice. Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
our paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








EXERCISE FOR THE FAT. 


Ithough the food that one 
takes often has much to do 
oe Se with the amount of fat put on, 
“<n, and a restriction in the intake 
7 of fat-forming foods may pre- 
vent the formation of more fat 
in the tissues or even effect a 
reduction, it is seldom that this 
alone will prove efficacious. 

A strict diet is irksome, and 
most fat people are too easy- 
going to carry it out faithfully. 
This is not that they are weak or deficient in self- 
control, but they are too happy and content with 
their flesh to be willing to suffer overmuch dis- 
comfort in any effort to rid themselves of it. 
Moreover, too radical a change in a diet may prove 
injurious, and it is better to be too fat—a little too 
fat, anyway—than to suffer from indigestion or 
damage to the kidneys, as one may easily do by 
inconsiderate and injudicious dieting. It is much 
better to restrict somewhat the intake of fat- 
forming foods, enough to prevent the increase of 
fat, and to effect the actual reduction by mechan- 
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house were identified with the life and prosperity 
of the yew-tree. 

An Irish chieftainess of the sixteenth century 
once stopped at Howth Castle for refreshment. 
She found the gates closed for the dinner-hour, 
and in revenge kidnapped the infant heir of Howth, 
whom she met on the way back to her ships. 
The child was not restored until its father bound 
himself and his successors by solemn oath never 
again to close his gates at dinner-time. This 
promise has been literally fulfilled, and even 
accentuated by the great gates being solemnly 
shut just before the dinner-hour and then flung 
wide open. 

*¢ ¢ 


PLANTING THE SEED. 


f by any chance a boy comes to believe himself 
a pariah,—outside of things, as they move, and 
the people that help move them,—the sure way to 
bring him back into the right path is to encourage 
the growth of self-respect. Just as soon as a boy 
discovers that there is one person in the world to 
whom his existence is of interest, the possibilities 
of life are suddenly revealed to him. 


This is part of the “big brother treatment” that 
Mr. Ernest K. Coulter originated in New York, 
five or more years ago. en of means and help- 
ful impulses constitute themselves “‘big brothers” 
of poor and wayward boys, and treat them with 
the individual interest a brother ought to show. 
The big brother treatment is not administered 
7 means of sermons, a writer in the New York 
un declares, but by mane. 

When a miserable boy is invited to a gentleman’s 
home and treated as if he were himself a gentle- 
man, he believes that he is one, and the idea once 
grasped, he does not easily let go of it. 

One of the big brothers in New York City 
tells of coming home early one evening, to find his 
‘little brother” sitting on the steps. The resi- 
dence is on Park Avenue, and the boy had walked 
from Grand Street. They sat and chatted for a 
while; then the big brother asked if there was 
anything that he could do for the little brother. 

“Oh, nothing at all, thank you, Mr. B.,”’ said the 
little brother, airily dismissing the question. 

en he iy rose to say good-night, the big 
brother, fearing there might be something whic 
the reserve of the boy was keeping back, again 
questioned him. A the little brother denied 
having ong trouble. 

“The bully thing about you, Mr. B., is,” said he, 
with an explanatory air, ‘that a feller can come 
one tee you when there ain’t anything the matter 
wi im.” 


HIS RIVALS. 


[" Turkey it often happens that marriages are 
arranged affairs—arranged by the parents of 
the man and the woman. Such was the case, says 
“Demetra Vaka” in ‘‘Haremlik,” with Halil Bey 
and his bride. They had never seen each other, and 
at first it did not look as if the match would be a 
good one, since the lady was buried deep in 
German philosophies in which the gentleman had 
littie int t. 





ical means, that is to say, by exercise, ge, 
and in certain cases, by the wearing of a belt or 
abdominal bandage. This last is sometimes use- 
ful when the abdomen is large, not only in making 
the girth seem smaller, but actually in causing an 
absorption of fat by the action of the constant 
slight pressure. 

Massage, when skilfully performed,—not simply 
desultory rubbing here and there,—will do much in 
reducing flesh, when combined with dieting and 
with active exercise in the open air. 

Exercise—systematic, active exercise—is of the 
greatest value in restraining a tendency to the 
overproduction of fat and in causing a reduction 
of fat already formed. It must, however, be com- 
bined with dieting, otherwise its object will be 
defeated. It naturally increases the appetite, 
especially when taken in the open air, and if this 
appetite is satisfied with the articles of diet that 
the fat people prefer, the last state will be worse 
than the first. 

The best exercise is walking—not strolling, but 
rapid, springy walking, with shoulders back and 
arms swinging. This kind of walking fills the 
lungs with oxygen, which burns up the fat, puts 
all the muscles in motion, by which a natural 
massage is effected, and increases the circulation, 
by which the waste products are more rapidly 
eliminated. 

Golf is an excellent game for the overstout, and 
so is tennis, if the heart is strong. Equestrian 
exercise is also good, but driving and motoring 
are not the ways to reduce flesh, as they increase 
appetite and assimilation without giving the requi- 
site exercise. 

* ¢ 


YOUNG, THOUGH FULL OF YEARS. 


t forty-nine, Gladstone had not yet got into his 
second volume. Many interesting modern 
lives extend into the third and fourth volumes of 
years and accomplishments. Lord Gwydyr, who 
recently died in his hundredth year, not only 
attended the debates in the House of Lords until 
afew months of his death, but also the meets of 
the hunt club on his estate in Suffolk. He was 
five years old at the time of the Battle of Waterloo, 
and four when the British troops marched into 
Washington. 

At the patriarchal age of ninety-two, Sir Theo- 
dore Martin last year delivered an impressive 
message to his countrymen on the danger of 
breaking with all tradition; and Mr. Powell Frith 
of the Royal Academy, who recently celebrated 
his ninetieth year, declares he never was in better 
physical condition in his life. 

Princess Pauline Metternich, now nearly eighty 
years old, has recently given a superb fancy dress 
party at her palace in Vienna. The great salons 
were transformed to represent a huge aquarium, 
with rocks, coral and seaweed; while all the 
guests came dressed as denizens of the deep— 
lobsters, fishes, oysters, and crabs which walked 
only backward. Princess Metternich has for the 
past forty years organized the leading charity 
balls of Vienna, and her leadership has been so 
successful that she has raised for philanthropic 
purposes over two million dollars. 

Another wonderful veteran is the old yew-tree 
of Howth Castle, near Dublin, which after the 
storm and stress of centuries succumbed a 
few weeks ago to old age. Its death probably 


hastened that of the old earl, Lord Howth, who | j 


fully believed the legend that the fortunes of his 





By the time I parted from Halil Bey’s fiancée I 
was so filled ae. with high ideals that I kept think- 


ing, “Poor Halil Bey!’ 
he next morning I found Halil Be » & 
yu 8 


a very impatient to hear all ai 

“Tell me,” he cried out, as soon as we had 
shaken hands, “is she beautiful?” 

“Very,” L answered; “but, my poor boy, she is 
——~ Kant and Schopenhauer.” 

“Who are they?” he bellowed, thunder in his 
voice and fire in his eyes. ‘‘Tell me quick, and I 
will draw pA drop of blood from their veins.” 

“T have no doubt,” I said, “that in a fist-to-fist 
encounter you would have the best of them, but 
they are both dead and fone. and only their 
miserable books are left to pht ec 
he am hed, “is that all? I think I can 
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SEPARATING THEM. 


r. Grubb, an elderly bachelor, having been 
troubled for a week or two with a pain in his 
back, went to his doctor. The physician, who 
was: just starting to see a patient, prescribed two 
large porous plasters, and told him to call again in 
about a fortnight and report. 


Mr. Grubb complied with directions. He went 
to a drug-store and bought the plasters, and after 
a prolon struggle them in his own room, 
succeeded in getting them properly in place. 
Being a very small man, however, the two nearly 
covered his whole back. At the end of two weeks 
he called at the physician’s office again. 

“Well, how is your back?” asked the medical 


man. 

“Sound as a dollar. Hasn’t pained me any for 
ten days or more.” 

“Glad to hear it. You may take the plasters off 
whenever you please.” 

“Not much!” exclaimed Mr. Grubb, removing his 
coat and vest, taking off his collar, and locking the 
door of the doctor’s office. “I won’t touch ’em. 
They’re bigger than I am. What I want you to 
do now, doctor, is to pull me off the plasters.” 


A FIGURED GOWN. 


“Tt is a great story,” a publisher is reported to 

have said to a new author, “but you have 
failed in one important feature. You do not 
describe the way the heroine was dressed when 
the hero first met her. You’d better write in a 
paragraph about her clothes, but,try to avoid the 
conventional.” A writer in the Chicago Evening 
Post tells the anecdote. 

The ingenious author, knowing the sameness 
of costume descriptions in the popular novels, and 
also knowing how to make an appeal to the femi- 
nine heart, wrote: 

“Heloise floated toward him, garbed in a six- 
hundred -dollar dress, a two- hundred - and - fifty - 
dollar hat, with a ninety-eight-dollar-and-seventy- 
five-cent mantilla over a three - hundred - and- 
seventy-five-dollar lace coat.” 
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HIS ONLY REGRETS. 


ife is real if not altogether earnest among people 
of a type recently mentioned in the Washing- 
ton Star. 


“I s’pose John is still taking life easy?” said the 
pa ng in the spring wagon on the road to Alex- 
andria. 

“Yes,” answered the woman who was carrying 
an armful of wood. “John has only two regrets 
n life. One is that he has to wake up to eat, and 
the other that he has to quit eating to sleep.” 





For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 

—_—_@-—_— 


Produces Strength for Work— 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It perfects digestion, calms and strengthens the 
nerves and builds up the general health. (Adv. 
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STAMPS Sits ei te. Reads 
108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 
STAMPS Brazil, Peru, Ca: oG.H.Mexieo’ 
Natal, Java, etc., and Album, 5c. 1000 
Mixed, 20c. 65 diff. U.S., 25e. 1000 hinges, 
Be. Agts. wtd., 50% Free. I 


- . Tee. ey Sane. 
C. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis,Mo. 





ORIGIN 
OF A FAMOUS HUMAN FOOD. 


— 


The story of great discoveries or inventions is 
always of interest. 

An active brain worker who found himself ham- 
pered by lack of bodily strength and vigor and 
could not carry out the plans and enterprises he 
knew how to conduct, was led to study various 
foods and their effects upon the human system. 
In other words before he could carry out his plans 
he had to find a food that would carry him along 
and renew his physical and mental strength. 

He knew that a food which was a brain and 
nerve builder, (rather than a mere fat maker) was 
universally needed. He knew that meat with the 
average man does not accomplish the desired 
results. He knew that the soft gray substance in 
brain and nerve centers is made from Albumen 
and Phosphate of Potash obtained from food. 
Then he started to solve the problem. 

Careful and extensive experiments evolved 
Grape-Nuts, the now famous food. It contains 
the brain and nerve building food elements in con- 
dition for easy digestion. 

The result of eating Grape-Nuts daily is easily 
seen in a marked sturdiness and activity of the 
brain and nervous system, making it a pleasure 
for one to carry on the daily duties without fatigue 
or exhaustion. 

Grape-Nuts food is in no sense a stimulant but 
is simply food which renews and replaces the 
daily waste of brain and nerves. 

Its flavor is charming and being fully and thor- 
oughly cooked at the factory it is served instantly 
with cream. 

The signature of the brain worker spoken of, 
C. W. Post, is to be seen on each genuine package 
of Grape-Nuts. - 

Look in packages for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” ‘There’s a Reason.” 
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CUTICUR 


Should be inseparable. For 


summer eczemas, | rashes, 
itchings, irritations, inflam- 
mations, chafings, sunburn, 
facial eruptions, red, rough 
and sore hands, and antisep- 
tic cleansing, as well as for 
all the purposes of the toi- 
let, bath and nursery, Cuti- 
cura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment are invaluable. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: Lo’ 
Gharterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, thee ¢ de la es 
‘4 ie Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 

oan ae ti. Cap 
.e ~ <aeee. Corp., 

v@~Post-free, e Cuticura Book, ¢ 
ity on the Treatment and Care of Skin and — 
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from Egypt 


That is one reason 
why Holeproof Hose 
gives so much wear for 
the money—why they’re 
so light, soft and attract- 
ive and why they have 
perfect style. See the 
newest colors in 


oleproo 


FOR ME 


=) 
osie 
AND CHILDREN 


Best see that “‘ Holeproof " is stamped on the toe. 
“Any guaranteed hose" isn’t sufficient. 


You want the genuine ‘‘ Holeproof”—not an 
imitation. We have had 31 years of experience. 

You want the original guarant hose — not 
hose with a name that sounds like ‘‘ Holeproof.” 
Note the guarantee shown above. 6 pairs wear 6 
months or you get new hose free. 

The genuine “ Holeproof” is sold in your town. 
We'll tell you the dealers’ names on request. Or ~ 
we'll ship direct where we have no dealer, charges 
prepaid, on receipt of remittance. 





Holeproof Sox—6é pairs, $1.50. Medium and 
light weight. Black, black with white feet, light 
and dark tan, navy blue, pearl gray, lavender, 
light blue, green, gun-metal and mode. Sizes, 24 
to12. Six pairs of a size and weight in a box. Al 
one color or assorted, as desired. 

Holeproof Sox (extra light weight)—6 
pairs, $2. Made entirely of Sea Island cotton. 

Holeproot Lustre-Sox— pairs, $3. Finished 
like silk. Extra light weight. Black, navy blue, 
light and dark tan, gray, lavender, light 
se ey gun-metal, flesh color and mode. 

zes. . 

Ho enroct Full-Fashioned Sox— pairs, $3. 
Same colors and sizes as Lustre-Sox. 

Holeproof Steckings—6 pairs, $2. Medium 
weight. Black, tan, black wit! white feet, pearl 
gray, lavender, light blue and navy blue. Sizes, 


Holeproof Lustre-Stockings-—6 pairs, 
Finished like silk. Extra li hte . 


ugha Tan, black, pearl gray, lav- 
ender, light blue and navy blue. 


Sizes, 8 to 11. 

Boys’ Holeproof Stockings—6 
pairs, $3. Black and tan. Specially 
ey ene knee, heel and toe. Sizes, 


Misses’ Holeproot Stockings 
—6 Di , $3. Black and tan. Spe- 
cially reinforced knee, heel and toe. 
Sizes, 6 


. These are the best Reg. U.S.Pat. 
children’s hose made to-day. Office, 1906. 











Write for free book, “How to Make Your Feet Happy.” 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., 335 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SUPA UUW UU U UTA 
A Waterproof 
Rain Garment. 


Given to any Companion subscri- 
ber as a Reward for Perseverance for 
only five new subscriptions. Price 
$7.00. Sent by express, charges in 
either case paid by receiver, or by 
mail for 25 cents extra. 





We 
PRAIA DR. 


HIS popular Rain Garment is 

tailored in perfect taste, and, 
above all, is absolutely proof 
against wet weather. The mate- 
tial is high-grade with a light 
coating of rubber on the inside. 
It is also spot-proof and dust- 
proof. Style offered is double- 
breasted, with plain stitched 
cuffs and button ornamentations. 


We 


PRAIA SR 
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All buttons are of the same ma- 
terial, with black rims. The 
finish and sheen of the mate- 
rial closely resemble silk. Gar- 
ments furnished in the following 
shades: gray, natural pongee and 
% blue. When ordering, indicate 
shade desired, and give bust 
measure. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
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A BATTLE- SHIP ON PAPER 


BY EDWIN TARRISSE 





PUTTING A BATTLE-SHIP ON PAPER AT FORE RIVER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


exaggeration in the expression, that ‘‘a 
battle-ship must first be built on paper.’’ 

According to a well-known naval authority, 
when the government of the United States 
decides to build a war-ship of the battle-ship 
class, there must be drawn up over twelve hun- 
dred plans and specifications, to be approved 
by the government, before the actual construc- 
tion of the vessel can begin. The cost of plans 
is no mean item in the general estimate; for 
instance, in the case of the Vermont they cost 
the builders some eighty thousand dollars. 

In the matter of the steel plates for the hull, 
—taking a single item for the purpose of illus- 
tration,—it is stated that as many as five hun- 
dred wholly distinct and separate plans are 
imperative. The eight hundred or nine hundred 
plans necessary to aid in the construction of 
the hull as a whole range from a small sheet 
of paper about twelve inches square to an 
immense sheet eleven feet in length by some 
two feet and a fraction in width. 

Furthermore, each plan must be duplicated 
in at least a dozen blue-prints. Thus over 
eighteen thousand six hundred square feet of 
paper will be covered with drawings before 
the yard begins the construction of the hull. 
This calculation does not, of course, take into 
account the ten thousand five hundred square 
feet of paper that will be covered by the prepa- 
ration of the schedules of materials by which 
the yard will order the numerous supplies 
necessary for the work of construction. 

Then, too, the engine and electrical depart- 
ments are in the meantime preparing their 
plans on a similar scale of detailed liberality. 

But these hundreds of plans are not, as at 
first might be supposed, made one after another 
until a result is reached. that meets with the 
government’s approval and its word to proceed 
with the construction. On the contrary, the 
government has a most definite idea of what 
is going to be done in every detail long before 
the draftsman of the contracting ship-builder 
begins his work. 

The ship-builder’s work is, as a matter of 
fact, based upon still another set of blue-prints, 
bearing all sorts of cabalistic marks, that come 
from the government. The first plans for all 
classes of war-vessel, with the exception of 
torpedo-boats and destroyers, are drawn up in 
the offices of the government before any of the | 9 
big ship-building plants are invited to submit 
proposals for their construction. 

These plans sent out by the government are 
the joint work of three bureaus of the Navy 
Department—the Bureau of Construction and 
Repair, the Bureau of Equipment and the 
Bureau of Ordnance; and they are merely a 
statement of the type of vessel wanted. The 
plans are accompanied by a book of specifica- 
tions, consisting of some three hundred pages. 

Nothing could be more exact than the specifi- 
cations. As an instance, take the small item 
of a canvas gun-cover. When the government 
of the United States draws up its specifications 
therefor, it is definitely stated how many stitches 
to an inch are to be taken in sewing the canvas; 
and there must be no ‘‘averaging’’ in this work 
—there must be so many stitches to the inch, 
no matter at what point the inspector may 
choose to count them. 

Every plate of steel, of which no two are 
exactly similar, has its individual position in 
the scheme of the ship, every rivet-hole has its 
individual place in the steel plate, and every 
plate must, therefore, have been carefully 
planned on paper before it becomes part of the 
ship’s construction. 

Still another series of delicately complicated 
plans are those that provide for the installation 
of tubes, wires and other means of connectirg 
every part of the ship with every other part. 

Finally, when the huge vessel has actually 
been built and slides from the ways, ready to 
receive her ordnance and go into commission, 
the government files a duplicate of every plan, 
not of the original draft, but of yet another 
hew set, containing all the changes developed 
in the course of construction—from the smallest 
hammock-hook to the biggest engine. Then, 


|’ has been stated, and with more truth than 





whatever may happen to the vessel, the govern- 
ment is prepared immediately to order the 
material necessary to repair the injury. 
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FENCING WITH WIT. 


f the pen is often mightier than the sword, so 

is the latter weapon less keen and effective 
at times than a ready wit and an unfaltering 
tongue. The Rev. E. W. Caruthers tells a story 
in “Interesting Revolutionary Incidents” which 
illustrates the value of quick speech as a defense 
in threatening times. Mrs. Richard Demy 
was an Irish settler of old Pennsylvania. During 
one period of the Revolution the British army 
lay encamped on a plantation near the Demy 
land. Mr. Demy was a man highly esteemed 
in the community for his consistent Christian 
character. 

The py were Whigs. One day, when 
the master of the house was away, the soldiers 
appeared on the errand of loot. While they 
were occupied in robbing the house, smoke- 
house, corn-crib and the officer in com- 
mand sat with the old lady, who endured, with 
ber calm, the depredations going on "about 

er. 

‘*Where is your husband ‘ ?”’ asked the officer. 

**T do not know,’’ replied Mrs. Demy. 

“Tf you did know, would you tell?’’ 

‘*No,’’ was the flat but gently uttered re- 
sponse. ‘‘No gentleman would ask me such a 
question. ’’ 

‘“*Aren’t you - he will be caught and 
han for a rebel? 

e is in 2 good cause, and I hope he will 


be 

The officer, not having made much by this 
conversation, looked about the room, and spied 
a Bible and a prayer-book. 

‘I suppose the old man prays every day ?’’ 
he remarked. 

** Ves. ”? 

*‘Does he pray for King George ?’’ 

Mrs. Demy made no reply. 

mA ‘He — L pray for King George. You must 
te 

The « old ‘lady said with some indifference of 
—~ that he prayed for the salvation of any 
so 

‘*He must pray for King George, or be hanged 
as a rebel. Do you tell him he must do so in 
the presence of his family to-night. I shall 
send soldiers here to find out if he does, and if 
he does not J will hang him high on the limb 
of that tree.’ 

The officer rose to go. 

‘*Aye, faith,’’ replied the old lady, with 
perfect nonchalance, ** Aye, “1 an’ mony 

“-_ yer has been wasted on King ay 

he lieutenant rode off, feeling that 

not the best of the situation. 
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A NOVEL STEED. 


he latest animal that has been trained to the 

service of man is the alligator. A recent 
periodical prints a picture of a unique equipage 
to be seen on the Alligator Farms, Hot Springs, 
Arkansas. The steed is an alligator, and it 
draws a small wagon on which is seated a man. 
The article states that at first the alligator 
showed much temper on being put in harness, 
smashing, one after the other, three wagons 
with his powerful tail. Soon, however, he 
became reconciled and even happy in his new 
réle as horse. 

The alligator is a much-maligned and much- 
aa animal. ‘‘The Reptile Book,’’ by 

mond Lee Ditmars, gives some interesting 
facts | in connection with him. 

Florida produces -_ the alligator and the 
crocodile, the latter only in the southern portion 
of the state. The alligator is more stoutly 
built than the crocodile; its head is more blunt, 
it weighs more, and is not as vicious. 

Only comparatively small alligators are found 
now. Years ago one fourteen or fifteen feet 
long was no rarity. Now the specimen in the 
New York Zoo is considered huge, and he, 
‘Old Mose,’’ barely measures thirteen feet. 
He can swallow eight-pound chickens at a gulp. 

The ruthless slaughter of alligators has 
doomed the species. Three millions were killed 
in the years between 1880 and 1900 in Florida 
alone. This seems needless in the light of the 
fact that the alligator is not so dangerous a beast 
as once considered. Indeed, he has a great fear 
of an it is safe even to go bathing in the 
waters bited by alligators. Even the croco- 
diles of lower Florida are not formidable. It 
is only in India and Africa that the man-eaters 
are found. 
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AMP LIFE is considered by many one of the most 
delightful of summer recreations. The Wall Tents 
offered are particularly adapted for camping purposes. 
The material is 8-oz. duck, and the price includes poles 
and pins complete. Sent by express at receiver's 


expense. 
WALL TENTS 


Length and Breadth, Height of Tent. Height of Wall. Price of Tent. 


9 x 7 feet. 7 feet. 3 feet. $ 6.00. 
7 x 9% feet. 7 ~«feet. 3 feet. 7.00. 
9% x12 feet. 71% feet. 3 feet. 12.00. 


TENT FLYS 


The regular Tent Fly, while not a necessity, will be 
found useful. In stormy weather it is a great protec- 
tion, and in the heat of summer it serves as an air shaft. 
We can supply Flys made of 8-0z. duck at one-half the 
price of the corresponding size tent. 











THE 


“North Shore’ Couch-Hammock 


For Piazza, Camp or Bungalow. 


Our illustration gives but a suggestion of the comfort 
afforded by this newest member of the hammock family 
— the “ North Shore” Couch-Hammock. One needs to 
use it to fully appreciate the wonderful advance that has 
been made over the old-style hammock. The Couch- 
Hammock combines the restfulness of a bed with the 
coolness of a hammock, and is ideal for outdoor sleeping. 
The construction of this Couch-Hammock is such that 
the occupant can sleep or read with luxurious comfort in 
a perfectly natural position — a feature not possible with 
the old-style hammock. 





The Couch- Hammock which we offer is made of heavy 
12-ounce white canvas, with wooden frame, corded, soft- 
top mattress, and end pockets for books, magazines or 
newspapers. It is 6 feet long by 2 feet 4 inches wide, 
and if used as a swinging settee, will hold four persons 
comfortably. Shipped complete with ropes, all ready 


for hanging. Prise 91000 
ce UU. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Stickney & Poor’s Mustard. 
They have learned by experi- ; 
ence that whether wanting 
spices. or mustard it pays to 
get Stickney & Poor’s, the kind 
that is always pure and strong. 
Your sandwiches and meats, 
hot or cold, will have a whole- 
some relish if seasoned with 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 
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Have you tried 
Sulpho-Napthol Toilet 
Soap? 


that can be accomplished by 


Salphy ipo! 


Never has there been discovered anything that 
will enable the housewife to get rid of dirt, freshen 
and brighten rugs and carpets, annihilate disease 
germs of every description so thoroughly as 
Sulpho-Napthol. 
aration when a few drops are added to the bath. 
Never sold under any other name. Beware of imitations. 

SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY, BOSTON. 

SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE 0O., Selling Agts., 88 Broad 8t., Boston. 


Strenuous 


Days are continually experi- 
enced by us in our endeavor to 
tell the many uses of and the good 


It is a delightful toilet prep- 















me 





~ THEY GO HAND IN HAND! 


Nearly every New Eng- 
land housewife has used 
Sawyer’s Crystal Blue 


andisglad torecommendit. 


Sawyer’s Crystal 
Ammonia and Borax 
—a new product —is 
winning scores of friends 
every week. 


Have You Tried It Yet? 


Sold by Grocers Throughout 
New England. 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
88 Broad St., Boston. 
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Iced Coffee 


2 ceeee beverage for hot days, and so 
much more healthful than ice water or 
‘‘tonics’’ and soda-fountain concoctions, for 
you don’t know what you’re taking 
into your system in 
drinking most of 

these prepared 
beverages. 





















The Tambler is Free. 


“Silver Quarter” Coffee 


is particularly adapted to icing, for it is a delicious 
blend of high-grade coffees and suits everybody. It 
holds its flavor and is just as delicious cold as it is 
hot. Try it and find out what splendid coffee you 
can buy for a quarter. 

We pack a beautiful thin glass tumbler, shaped as 
above, in every can of coffee. You have to buy some 
brand of coffee; use ‘‘Silver Quarter’’ and keep your- 
self supplied with tumblers free. If your grocer 
hasn’t it, refer him to 


SWAIN, EARLE & CO. - Boston, Mass. 


The “Universal” Bread Maker 


In a communication from a subscriber concerning 
this Bread Maker, the following question was asked: 


Mire 2 
\ ar **T have been told that I am one of the best makers 
— of bread in my town. If this is true why is it neces- 
sary for me to use a Bread Making Machine ?” 


We answered this subscriber, in part, as follows: 


1. The ** Universal’? Bread Maker will turn out 
better bread than is possible under the old-fashioned 
and laborious kneading system. 


2. Its use will reduce the time required for bread 
making more than three-fourths, and it will also save 
**dish-washing.’’ It will knead in just three minutes. 


3. The texture and quality of the bread are always uniform. There is no 
occasion for worry or anxiety when the ‘* Universal ”’ is used. 


We believe the answer to our correspondent will interest many of our sub- 
scribers. Every purchaser is allowed thirty days’ trial. We offer the No. 4 size, 
which has a capacity of from two to six loaves. 



























THE OFFER. The “ Universal” Bread Maker, No. 4, given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new subscription and 80 cents extra. ice $2.00. Sent 
by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 15 Ibs. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 















F  yowrncage that really does 
take the place of coffee. 
Has proved the greatest blessing 
to thousands who cannot drink 
coffee and even many who can 
use coffee, prefer Old Grist Mill 
because it never causes nervous- 
ness nor biliousness, while in 
flavor, color and aroma it is so 
like coffee you can hardly tell the 
difference. A fine hot-weather 
drink— it does not heat the blood. 


Have you tried 
Old Grist Mill? 


Your grocer knows about it. Ask him, 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, 
Boston, Mass. 





«ee oO. 
griddle cakes made with Old Grist Mill Self- 
Raising Biscuit Flour. Your grocer has that, too. 


tee, 











‘A Substitute 
a for Coffe ” 





To go along with your breakfast cup of 


G. M.,’’ try some biscuits, muffins or 








































Minute 
Tapioca 


Measure it direct from the pack- 
age into the dish you wish to cook 
it in—no soaking, no bother. 

Minute Tapioca can be used with 
berries and fruit in almost endless 
pleasing combinations. The Min- 
ute Cook Book (Free) gives 18 tested 
receipts for its use with straw- 


berries, raspberries, black- 
berries, currants, bananas, 
coconut, chocolate, peaches, 


oranges, lemons, apples, pine- 
apples, etc., making healthful, 
delicious desserts that everybody 
likes. 

For 4 cents and your grocer’s 
name we will send enough Minute 
Tapioca to make one pint of dessert 
and Cook Book Free. 





Minute Tapioca Company, 
Dept. F, Orange, Mass. 





NO SOAKING 


MINUTE 


| TAPIOCA 
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Ice-Cream Time 


Summer used to be considered the ice-cream season, but 
nowadays ice-cream time is all the time. 
the queen of all ice-cream flavors—there is more vanilla 
used than of all other flavors together. 

To get a true vanilla flavor and have a cream that 
is delicious and healthful, avoid all vanilla extracts 
that may not be pure and use only 


Baker’s Vanilla 


; 


Vanilla is easily 


of known purity. 


Insist on getting 

what you want. 

Baker Extract 
Company, 




















